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Why Bob Wulffen 


called Allstate for life insurance. 


The Wulfipns live in Hanover Park, Ill. 


He just kept putting it off-then the baby came! 

We gave him $19,000 worth of 25-year Decreasing Term 
for just $2.30 a month. 

Why put it off? Callus. Chances are, we’ve got the kind 
of life insurance you need. 


The Wulffens are like a lot 
of young families today. 

They knew they needed 
life insurance, but they kept 
letting it slide. 

For one reason, they didn’t 
know what to ask for. For 
another, they thought it cost 
a lot of money. 

Then, when little Jennifer 
arrived, Bob knew he 
shouldn’t wait any longer. 
He called Allstate. And was 
pleasantly surprised. 


Callus. 
We'll help you decide 
which policy makes 
sense for you. 
Since most people aren’t 
sure which policy to buy, it’s 


our job to help you get the 
right policy for your family. 
For the right money for you. 

To fit the Wulffens, we 
arranged a 25-year Decreasing 
Term policy. Since Bob was 
27, it cost him just $7.30 a 
month. 


“10-Day Free Look.” 


When you buy your Allstate 
policy, you can shop around 
and compare it with others. 
If you’re not satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and we’ll 
give you your money back. 
Chances are, Allstate has 
the kind of life insurance you 
need. So why put it off? Talk 
to an Allstate Agent now. 
What we did for the 


Wulffens, maybe we can do 
for you. 


You get this much 
Allstate life insur- 
ance (25-Year De- 
creasing Term): 


$10,700 


If you pay this 
amount each month 
and you’re 27, say... 


31,700 
61,900 
85,700 


Allstate 


You're in good hands. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company. 


English 
Leather 
Soap 


on-a-Rope. 


One Man. 
One Scent. 


Why shouldn't the rest of you 
smell as good as your face? 

Shower-up with English 
Leather: Soap-on-a-Rope. That 
way you'll have that clean 
honest scent of English Leather 
all over. 

And our soaps are hard 
milled. Which means they last a 
long time. So you'll have that 
great English Leather scent 
until you've nothing left of the 
soap but 
the rope. 


English Leather 
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When | asked Murray Olderman to 
survey the NFL defectors, their team- 
mates and their coaches for this month’s 
story on pro football’s lame ducks, | 
realized | was getting an expert on 
only half the subject. Olderman knows 
football; he is the author of three hand- 
some books on the game, The Pro 
Quarterbacks, The Running Backs and 
The Defenders (he knows offensive line- 
men, too, but they’re not a hot publish- 
ing property). But Olderman doesn’t 
know much about defecting; for more 
than 20 years, first in New York and 
now in San Francisco, he has been 
turning out syndicated columns and 
cartoons for the same outfit, NEA, the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

Non-defector Olderman has covered 
all sports for NEA, but as raw material 
for a reporter, pro football players re- 
main his favorite athletes. He offers 
them as evidence for a theory he has 
developed over the years: “The more 
violent the sport, the more sensitive and 
articulate the athletes.”’ 

In recent years, Olderman has found 
himself forced into a new theory about 
athletes, Olderman’s Law of Diminish- 


ing Gratitude: “In the ‘50s, athletes were 
grateful for any attention you gave 
them. In the ‘70s, they’re resentful of 
any attention.” 

While Olderman was researching his 
story on the defectors, Larry Csonka of 
the Miami Dolphins provided perfect 
proof of both theories. Sensitively and 
articulately, Csonka flatly declined to 
discuss his lame-duck status. 


When Bob Sudyk was preparing this 
month’s story on George Hendrick and 
Charlie Spikes of the Cleveland Indians, 
he felt as if he were covering a 
melodrama: The status of George Hend- 
rick seemed to change daily. One day, 
his teammates were high on him; the 
next day, they were down on him. One 
day, Hendrick was talking to nobody; 
then he was talking only to SPORT, 
his first public statements since spring 
training; then he vanished from the 
team, saying he was going to check in 
with his draft board (a curious idea, 
since the draft has been eliminated); 
then he was back, talking to everybody 
and saying uncomplimentary things 
about his manager, Ken Aspromonte. 
As we went to press, it seemed a 50-50 
bet that either Hendrick or Aspromonte 
would not be back with the Indians 
next spring. The only safe bet was that 
Sudyk would be; he has been covering 
the Indians, for the Cleveland Press, 
for ten years. 
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It’s not that easy. 


dows, keeps you from the claustrophobia those 
sleek small cars are becoming famous for. 


The people who’ve been bringing millions 
of big cars into the world for years and years 
aren’t doing too much bragging about their big 
cars these days. 

They’ve taken up another cry. Today 
they’re “the small car experts.” 

For us at Fiat, small car expertise came 
not as painlessly or as suddenly. We've been 
making small cars for 70 years. 

The difference between our slow evolution 
and their instant knowledge is obvious in the 
cars we make, 

The Fiat 124 has almost a foot more leg- 
room than a Maverick, a Nova, a Mustang II, 
and a Capri. 

aE Ez, 
ate” en 

ae Saale 
i ee Ng oi 
A small car shouldn’t be a big car made smaller. 
It even has more legroom than an Eldorado, 
an Imperial, and a Continental.* 

The 124 isn’t low and sleek like some of 
Detroit’s small cars. Instead it gives you more 
headroom than a Rolls Royce.* 

This height, plus exceptionally large win- 


* Automotive News Almanac 1974 


The backseat of the 
124 isn’t the typical small 
car backseat. There’s 
enough room in the back 
for two people 6'6” 
without their 
knees being up 
around their chins. 
And the trunk will hold 7 
pieces of luggage for those 
full-sized people. 

Unlike many small cars, 
the 124 isn’t underpowered. 
It'll cruise faster than you'd 
normally care to go. seater cere can te 

It corners flat and steers **!! you something else. 
precisely. (Which is unique even in Detroit’s 
big cars.) Of course, we did learn a few things 
from the big car boys. Our 124 comes with auto- 
matic transmission and air conditioning. 

Now it’s their turn to learn a few things 


from us. 
pF / 1 /ALT | 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 
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NETTLED BY NEWK 


| just finished reading John Newcombe’s 
conceited article on how he is going to 
win at Forest Hills (September). 

First, it is true he is an outstanding 
player, but his article is nothing more 
than an arrogant attempt to psyche out 
the top opposition, besides belittling 
them. 

It is my hope that my favorite, Tom 
Okker, spoils Newcombe’s plans. 


L. McCarty 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Ed. Okker did not spoil Newcombe’s 


plans. Nor did any of the five men 
Newcombe expected to face in the 
final beat him. Ken Rosewall did—in the 
semi-finals—and then Newcombe's worst 
fears were confirmed: An American— 
Jimmy Connors—won the whole tourna- 
ment. 


AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


The year the NFL and AFL merged, 
years before the WFL had any ideas of 
forming, | drew up a tentative plan for 
the American Football Association. 
There were 14 members: The New 
Yorkers, Philadelphia Bells, Miami Flori- 
dians, Louisville Sluggers, New Orleans 
Dixies, Chicago Wind, Alabama Rebels, 
St. Paul Norsemen, Indianapolis Tribe, 
Cincinnati Blazers, Houston Texans, 
Oakland Oaks, Phoenix Thunderbirds, 
and Southern California Stars. The plan 
was perfect. The teams would play a 
12-game season on Friday nights 
and one televised game on Saturday 
afternoons. Play would start in August 
with the championship played on 
Thanksgiving night. But there was only 
one hitch that stopped it: | was 11 
years old at the time. 


Dave Bailor 
San Anselmo, Ca. 
Ed. Gary Davidson, we hear, started 


cianning new leagues when he was six. 


JOHN NEWCOMBE 
SORRY, WRONG NUMBERS 


Regarding the article, “Sporting Life 
... With The New York Stars,” which 
appeared in the September issue of 
SPORT, when asked about the social 
life near our Long Island training camp 
| was quoted as saying | had five or 
six phone numbers | could call any 
night. Although the quote was probably 
quite accurate, | can’t be sure since | 
was feeling “a few bricks short of a 
full load” at the time. However, in the 
event that any of the local populace 
might have read it and gotten the wrong 
impression, | was referring to such num- 
bers as 411 for information, the time, 


dial-a-prayer.... 
Kent Pederson 
New York Stars 
Ed. Of course. 


SORRY, WRONG SLIDER 


Your article on the San Diego Padres 
(“San Diego Love Story: Two Big Macs 
& Lots of Trimmings,” September) was 
one of the best articles | have ever read 
in SPORT. Although | am not a Padre 
fan, | enjoyed your analysis of the team 
and the multi-millionaire owner Ray 
Kroc. For understandable reasons, the 
Padres have never received much atten- 
tion. Perhaps this lack of coverage has 
led to your error on page 87. If | am 
not mistaken, it is Matty Alou sliding 
home rather than Bobby Tolan. Please 
correct me if | am wrong. 


Bob Smith 
Rexford, N.Y. 
Ed. You're right; Tolan is younger and 


swifter. 
LOVE STORY 


You're ahead of the pack. You've 
noticed that the story of the year is 
going on in San Diego. 

And the real story is the team itself. 
They are truly remarkable. Buzzy Bavasi, 
through some legerdemain, has as- 
sembled the most dazzling collection 
of juvenile baseball talent ever as- 
sembled on one diamond, seasoned it 
with a few skilled veterans, and told 
them to go out and play the big guys. 
Naturally, they get soundly creamed 
most of the time. These kids are no 
match for a lot of much older, trained 
veteran players. But they keep trying, 
and they keep learning, and, just often 
enough to keep us hopeful, they win. 

| could go on for pages, but it 
would bore you, as any lover's ec- 
stasies bore the outsider. You would 
have to go there and see them to 
understand. 

But | guess Don Freeman really said 
it all in his very first sentence. 

How do you explain love? 


Helen Knop 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ed. You don’t have to explain it—and 


you never have to say you’re sorry. 


Letters To SPORT 
205 East 42nd St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Wow...a Motorola 
mini car tape player 


colonel wincenene seekers ont 
This is the first time you ever saw a 
Motorola 8-track car tape player at a manu- 
facturer’s suggested list of $29.95. 

It’s Motorola’s latest, and it doesn’t sound 
low priced. That’s because it’s engineered 
by Motorola and built to Motorola’s exact 
specifications. 

Motorola Model TM124S is designed to fit 
neatly into tight places such as the glove 


for 29%!" 


ae CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Ne Individual left and right volume 
controls 


@ Manual Program Selector 
®@ Program Indicator 
@ Tone Control 


@ Precision Head (no fine tuning 
adjustment needed) 


@ Solid state reliability 


compartment or under the dash in most com- 
pact and foreign cars. 

Visit your Motorola dealer and find out how 
much mini car tape player you get for your 
money. Wow! For sure! 


MOTOROLA 


SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 


BY JONATHAN CARROLL 


t nine, my only interest in 
sports was when my broth- 
er would call to me in my 
upstairs room, saying I could have 
the TV now, the game was over. At 
the time, he was 16 and captain of 
the high school football team. He 
wanted to go into the Marines and 
had gotten a bleeding-dagger tattoo 
on his forearm to prove it. 

But I was fat and liked to watch 
anything except sports, so he was 


deathly afraid that his brother was 
going to be “different.” In the 
spring of that year, he made his 
deal with me. He was also the star 
pitcher on the baseball team, and 
since he liked having someone to 
throw to, he told me that if I 
learned how to wind up and de- 
liver the right way, he would buy 
me a Clark Bar every time I went 
through the motion correctly. Be- 
cause of the Clark Bars I became 


very good at it, and before long, I 
moved from correcting my delivery 
to collecting autographs. 

It wasn’t that I was so interested 
in the ballplayers—by this time I 
had begun watching the Yankee 
games with my brother—but there 
was some kind of overwhelming 
mystique about getting a postcard, 
the man posing with his bat cocked 
over his shoulder or looking serious 
in the stretch position, with “To 


\llustrated By Racquel Balin 
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You've got the brains. 
Do something smart 
with them. 


Get technical training in the Navy’s Advanced 
Electronics Program. Over $17,000 worth of it! 
Or training worth even more, in the Nuclear 
Program. 

And become involved with some of the most 
sophisticated electronic systems or nuclear power 
plants available today. 

Think of the challenge. The opportunity. The 
solid future in a field that’s helping to shape 
today’s world. 

If you can make the grade. 

And that isn’t easy. You’ll need more than a 
high school diploma and that good brain of yours. 
You'll need good hands. And a real desire to stick 
with the intensive training. And the day-to-day 
chores. 

But it’s not all work. You'll see new places. 
Meet new people. Make new friends. 

Look, you’re too smart to miss out on an 
opportunity like this. 

See your Navy Recruiter today. He can even 
tell you what you qualify for before you enlist. 

If you’d rather, mail the card. Or call us 
anytime: 800-841-8000. It’s toll-free. 

A good job. A good life. The Navy: 

It’s a good deal. 


Be someone special. 
Join the Navy. 


Fuzz 
Cupi 
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Jonny God Bless You From Your 
Friend” or “Best Wishes to My 
Number One Fan.” 

At first, I wrote to only the 
greats—Warren Spahn, Mickey 
Mantle, Hank Aaron. But after 
two years I had exhausted the front 
line, so I had to second priority 
my letters: Wayne Causey, Ryne 
Duren, Chuck Estrada and others. 
By the beginning of the third year, 
I had exhausted not only the first 
and second line, but also the third, 
fourth and fifth (ballplayers just 
up from the minors). I began, in 
desperation, writing to players in 
the minor leagues. 

I got names from reading the 
Sporting News diligently, to see 
who had pitched the two-hitter for 
Amarillo, or doubled twice for In- 
dianapolis. As long as he had 
pitched the two-hitter, I would im- 
mediately write and tell him that 
although I had never personally 
seen him in action, his curve ball 
or booming bat was becoming so 
famous in sporting circles that I 
was sure it was just a matter of 
time before he was in the majors. 
How wonderful it must have been 
for a 17-year-old, just out of high 
school and playing for a Class B 
team in Modesto, to get a letter 
from some kid telling him that he’s 
so great he’ll soon be striking out 
the likes of Willie Mays. Most of 
the letters came back saying “God 
Bless You Jonny. With fans like 
you, I know IJ can make it.” 

At this point I was getting eight 
or nine letters a day. At. lunchtime, 
I would call home from school and 
my mother would tally the day’s 
treasures. 

“T can’t really read this, but it’s 
a fat colored man. | think his name 
is... wait... let me see if I can 


make this one out . . . Earl Battery?” 

“No, Mom, that’s Earl Battey. Go 
on, who’s next?” 

“This man has very big ears. ‘Don 
Mossi.” Is that right?” 

Sometimes there would be Bobby 
Tiefenauer or Julio Becquer, Luis 
Aparicio or Zoilo Versalles, and 
she would tell me she couldn’t pos- 
sibly make out the name and I 
would have to wait until I got home. 

For some reason, I was terrified 
that someone would want to steal 
my Gary Geiger or Tom Sturdivant 
autographs, and so when the col- 
lection grew to about 500 (by this 
time I had begun collecting other 
sports stars), I bought a box that 
locked and kept the key (my only 
key) on a lanyard I had made at 
Camp Swago one summer. 

After branching out into wrest- 
ling and boxing (one of my great 
childhood memories was seeing the 
Monroe Brothers, Sputnik and 
Rocket, walking down 48th Street, 
running up to them, and getting 
their signatures on a spiral note- 
book I always carried with me 
when I went to New York), I 
began getting a lot of fake, ma- 
chine-stamped autographs. After 
much deliberation, my solution was 
to send photographs to the men and 
women (lady wrestlers like The 
Fabulous Moolah) and ask them to 
sign the picture. They were trapped. 
There was no way to fake-auto- 
graph a baseball card, or an eight- 
by-ten of “Nature Boy” Buddy 
Rogers putting the famous “Figure- 
Four Grapevine” hold on Sweet 
Daddy Siki. Still, I was finding it 
difficult getting certain wrestlers’ 
and ballplayers’ signatures, when 
luckily, I discovered the fan clubs. 

They usually cost a quarter or 
50 cents to join, but you got a 
membership card, a real autographed 
photo, and a newsletter telling you 
what your idol was up to that 
month. Some of the newsletters 
showed the president of the club 
(almost always a 32-year-old, 
bespectacled housewife from Islip 
or Brockton) posing at the annuai 
dinner with him, his arm around 
her, both of them smiling benignly 
at all of us peons. 


One of the typical clubs I joined 
was the Pat Patterson Fan Club. 
Pat—*“a dynamic young star on the 
wrestling scene’s horizon’”—was 
from the Boston area. Once, while 
at Cape Cod for the summer, I met 
and even interviewed him for our 
club’s newsletter. My father took 
me to a small wrestling club near 
Hyannis one night. The main event 
was between Pat and “The Boston 
Bad Boy,” Golden Boy Dupree. The 
preliminary was between two mid- 
gets, Mr. Black Magic (a three-foot 
black man) against Fuzzy Cupid (a 
three-foot white man). 

But I couldn’t pay attention to 
the midgets. I had turned around 
at the beginning and seen him, Pat, 
standing in the doorway, eating a 
banana split. Breathlessly, I told 
my father and he said that I should 
go back and talk to him. I ap- 
proached Pat timidly. I said that I 
belonged to his fan club and recog- 
nized him from his pictures. He said 
that it was nice to have fans like 
me and went back to eating his 
banana split. I told him that I 
thought he was someday going to 
get out of Buddy Rogers’ Figure 
Four and become champion of the 
world. He told me that it was nice 
to have fans like me and walked 
away, still eating his banana split. 
I went home and wrote up the 
whole probing interview for the club 
newsletter. 

By this time, I was a member of 
close to 40 fan clubs. I had been 
able to beat the autographers at 
their own game (the ratio was now 
about 7-1 in favor of real signa- 
tures), and I was seriously thinking 
about naming my son Jonny so that 
he could continue the monumental 
task his father had begun. 

It was about this time also that 
I started to get a little mercenary. 
My brother, now in college, told 
me that if I wanted to collect auto- 
graphs, I could not only collect, but 
make money, by writing famous 
people and asking them questions 
about their work. He said that he 
would give me their names and ad- 
dresses, an idea of what to ask 
them—‘“He wrote about war” or 
“He’s a philosopher and mathema- 


They just go on and on and on. 


Earl the Pearl is one of the fanciest 
players in the league. He's also one of 
the most dependable. His 24.3 play-off 
average, for example, is one of the 
highest around. 

A Beetle may not be as fancy as Earl. 
But it’s just as dependable. 

A lot of Beetles are still on the road 
with over 100,000 miles on them. Which 


©Volkswogen of America, Inc. *Sug 
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shouldn't be surprising considering the 
way they're built. 

Every Beetle is coated with 13 pounds 
of paint, has a sealed steel bottom, is 
inspected by 1000 inspectors, and is 
covered by the Owner's Security Blanket, 
the most advanced car coverage plan 
in the world. 

And even when you sell it, a Beetle 


won't let you down. A 1972 Beetle, for 
example, retails for about as much 
today as it did new. 
But here the similarity between Earl 
and the Beetle ends. 
You can get a Beetle 
for only $2625.* 
It'll cost you a lot more 
to get Earl. 
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Is it a cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes. 

A&C Little Cigars — slim, filter-tipped — 
made with a very special blend that includes 
fine imported cigar tobaccos...cured for 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol —in the distinctive 
crush-proof box. 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 


The Great Impostor. 
Ta 


Fuzz 
Cupid 
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tician”’—and we would split the 
profits when we decided to sell. I 
asked Norman Mailer, who had just 
published The Naked and the Dead, 
if war was a good subject to write 
about. 

He wrote back. He said that if I 
wanted to write about war, I should 
write about war. 

I told Bertrand Russell that al- 
though I was only 12 years old, I 
was seriously considering becoming 
either a mathematician or a philoso- 
pher. I asked him: Was it possible 
to do both? 

He wrote back. He said yes, it 
was possible. 

Several years ago, we decided 
to sell the entire collection—sports 
and famous people. We were able 
to get $300 for the famous people, 
but the man who bought them told 
me that all he could offer for the 
athletes was ten dollars. There were 
close to a thousand of them and I 
couldn’t sell. I mean, I had a letter 
from Cassius Clay, the new Gold 
Medalist in the Olympics, telling 
me how to train for a fight in two 
long pages. I had a picture of 
Benny Paret on his handler’s shoul- 
ders after he knocked out Emile 
Griffith, only to be knocked out 
and killed by Griffith in their next 
fight. I had a letter from Sugar 
Ramos, in Spanish, describing his 
feelings now that he had knocked 
out and killed Davey Moore in 
their lightweight championship fight. 
And there were Whitey Herzog, 
Clint Courtney and Eddie Bres- 
SOUG?) 

Not long ago, I received a letter, 


|forwarded several times, from the 


Johnny “Rubberman” Walker, 
Prince Maiiva Fan Club (a famous 


| wrestling tag team). The letter said 


I owed 50 cents in back dues. i 
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oe 
TALKS 


AN HONEST MAN 


Maury Wills deserves a medal. He also 
deserves a job as a major-league man- 
ager, but that’s a different story. 

Wills deserves a medal for the way 
he reacted to Lou Brock’s attack upon 
his record of 104 stolen bases in a sin- 
gle season. Wills reacted with honesty. 

In the first place, he rooted openly 
against the St. louis star. “I’m very 
proud of that record,” said Wills, when 
Brock was still a good distance away 
from the mark. “I’d hate to see anyone 
steal 105 bases.” 

In the second place, he was able to 
smile even as he squirmed. “| don’t 
understand it,” said Wills, as Brock 
came close to the record. “I’m sticking 
pins in the doll every night, but nothing 
seems to help.” 

In the third place, he never lapsed in- 
to false humility. “| had more finesse, | 
took a bigger lead,” said Wills, as 
Brock matched the record. “Lou’s fast- 
er.” 

And, finally, Wills shied away from 
the worst cliche of all. “The last thing 
I'm going to say is that records are 
made to be broken,” said Wills, after 
his record fell. “| never thought this one 
would be broken. If I‘d known Lou was 
going to do this, | would have stolen 
130 bases in 1962.” 

It may be several years before anyone 
breaks Maury Wills’ record for candor. 


BARE-CHEEKED BOY 


“Motivated either by a desire to restore 
the splendor of the classical games of 
Greece and Rome, or by some baser 
design, the defendant emerged nude 
from the area of the field boxes along- 
side third base. Clutching his clothing 
in one hand, he ran .. . across the 
infield in the general direction of the 
right-field bullpen, disappearing from 
under the right-field stands.” 

This rather ornate description of the 
streaker who interrupted a 1974 base- 
ball game between the New York 
Yankees and the Cleveland Indians was 
offered not by a sportswriter, bored 
with the more conventional forms of 
play-by-play, but by the Honorable 
If Maury Wills had known his record 


104th stolen base (top) would fall to 
Lou Brock’s 105th, he’d have stolen 130. 
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M. Marvin Burger, a judge in the New 
York City Criminal Court. 

Judge Burger took the occasion of 
sentencing the streaker to provide court- 
room buffs with a skimpy history of the 
proper attire for a baseball diamond: 

“Even in this era of string bikinis and 
abbreviated tennis clothing, the defen- 
dant’s nudity was a startling departure 
from the attire prescribed by custom for 
major-league baseball players... . If 
the defendant sought by his example to 
induce the players to adopt his attire, 
or, more accurately, lack of attire, his 
efforts were certain to result in failure. 

“Baseball fans and players are a 
conservative lot and highly resistent to 
change in the national pastime’s rules 
and traditions. The court is indebted to 
the learned John F. Redding, librarian of 
the National Baseball Hall of Fame, for 
the information that the basic baseball 
uniform—cap, blouse, knickerbockers 
and knee-length hose—has changed 
only in minor details since 1868 when 
it was first adopted by the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings. . . 

“But even if he had no regard for 
tradition, a few minutes of reflection 
should have brought home to the de- 
fendant the sheer preposterousness of 
any scheme to induce players to shed 
their uniforms. Could any rational man 
conceive of the likelihood of a naked 
runner completing a stolen base by a 
dust-raising slide? Or a catcher, normal- 
ly insulated from injury by a chest pad 
and shin guards, catching a fast ball 
protected only by his padded mitt? The 
mind reels as it contemplates the image 
of a paunchy manager clothed only in 
his dignity trotting from the dugout to 
the mound to discuss with a tiring pitch- 
er the state of his morale. . . . Imagine 
an umpire crouched over home plate, his 
jutting posterior no longer concealed by 
shiny blue serge, bereft of pockets for 


‘the storage of spare baseballs and the 


essential whiskbroom. .. . 
“No... the court is forced to con- 


was bent 


clude that the defendant... . 

(only) on self-exploitation.” 
After his historical rhapsody, Judge 

Burger handed down his sentence: 


“If the court possessed the authority 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado” to 
make the punishment fit the crime. . . 
the court would sentence defendant to 
run the bases in Shea Stadium only 
every quarter-hour from midnight to one 
hour before sunrise before an audience 
of a Corrections Department office and 
a stadium groundskeeper. Lacking this 
power, the defendant is sentenced to 
pay a fine of $150 or serve a term 
of 15 days on the charge of criminal 
trespass. .. . If the defendant chooses 
imprisonment, his term will be served at 
Riker’s Island, where he will be enabled 
to watch his fellow prisoners play base- 


as ie ss _ % a 


The night Alex Johnson become a Yan- 
kee, he made the Boston Red Sox wish 
he had stayed in the National League. 


ball wearing the same kind of regulation 
Department of Correction uniform that 
he will wear.” 


CAIN IS ABLE 


Before the start of the 1973 baseball 
season, SPORT ran a story called ‘Ev- 
eryone Knows Ron Is Able, But Why 
Does Alex Raise Such Cain?” The story 
profiled the Johnson Brothers, Ron of the 
New York Giants, Alex of Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, California, Cleve- 
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land, Texas and, now, the New York 
Yankees. 

Our story suggested that the best 
thing that could happen to Alex John- 
son would be for him to play in New 
York City, a development,” we warned, 
“which would probably occur only over 
Ralph Houk’‘s outstretched body.” 

At the end of the 1973 season, Houk’s 
outstretched body was shipped to De- 
troit, and in the final month of the 1974 
season, Alex Johnson became a New 
York Yankee. In his very first game, 
Alex hit a 12th-inning home run that 
gave the Yankees a dramatic 2-1 victory 
over the Boston Red Sox. 

We'd like to thank the Yankees for 
waiting only 18 months to take our ad- 
vice—and Alex Johnson for waiting only 
a few hours to make us look like geniuses. 


TENNIS ENVY 


Tennis is the only sport in which love is 
an official term, which may explain why 
most of the attention, during the 1974 
U.S. Open championships at Forest 
Hills, focused upon Chris Evert and 
Jimmy Connors. 

Evert and Connors, as everyone 
knows, are about to commit matrimony, 
and at Forest Hills, they wanted to give 
themselves the perfect wedding present: 
The men’s and women’s singles titles. 
Each was seeded No. 1, but half of 
them failed. Evonne Goolagong ruined 
Chris’ bid in the women’s semi-finals; 
Connors simply ruined Ken Rosewall in 
the men’s finals. 

Evert and Connors exist in a rather 
isolated world, its boundaries set by a 
small group of people, including Jimmy’s 
mother, Chris’ mother and father, a few 
business advisers and a pair of tennis 
consultants named Pancho—Sequra and 
Gonzales. Within that world. Chris and 
Jimmy may be able to relax, but outside, 
thev keep up fairly constant images: 
Chris is prim and proper, always saving 
and doing the right thing; Jimmy is the 
flashier, less lovable one, sometimes an 


Why should anyone be jealous of Chris 
and Jimmy? All they’ve got is talent, a 
few hundred thousand and each other. 


awesome tiger, sometimes just awfully 
childish. 

But at Forest Hills, the real world oc- 
casionally intruded, and at least once, 
the image of Chris Evert slipped. Dur- 
ing their first mixed doubles match, Con- 
nors and Evert found the crowd pulling 
against them, to the extreme point where 
Connors’ faults and double-faults in- 
spired cheers. 

When the match ended, with Connors 
and Evert winning, Connors was asked 
why the crowd was so harsh on him 
and his partner. 

Before Connors could answer, Chris 
blurted out, “They're jealous.” 

Connors looked stunned by the blunt- 
ness of the remark. So did Chris. She 
turned and buried her head in his shoul- 
der, and Jimmy said, “There’s nothing 
more to say. She said it all.” 


Connors and Evert did not win the 
mixed doubles title; they lost to Masters 
and Teeguarden. The best mixed dov- 
bles team of all, of course, is Masters 
& Johnson. 


THE PRESIDENT AT PLAY 


When the World Golf Hall of Fame was 
dedicated recently at Pinehurst Coun- 
try Club in North Carolina, the dis- 
tinguished golfers who showed up 
included Nicklaus, Palmer, Player, Nel- 
son, Sarazen, Snead, Hogan and Ford. 
Not Doug Ford. Jerry Ford, 

To mark the occasion, President Ford 
played nine holes on the famous Pine- 
hurst No. 2 course. Members of the 
Hall of Fame alternated as his playing 
partners, and on the first hole, the Pres- 
ident was paired with Nicklaus, Palmer 
and Player. Only one of the three out- 
drove him: Nicklaus. 

later, Ford teamed up with Nelson, 
Sarazen and Snead. Gene Sarazen 
offered his appraisal of the President's 
game: “He’s a helluva lot better than 
lke.” 

Each of the inductees, plus the Pres- 
ident, received a commemorative 


medallion from the Hamilton Mint, a 
division of Downe Communications Inc., 
SPORT’s parent company. 
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8 DIDN 
YOU USED 
TOBE... 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
RICHEST ATHLETES? 


JOE LOUIS 


On June 22, 1937, Joe Louis became 
the heavyweight champion of the world 
by knocking out James Braddock in 
eight rounds in Chicago. He went on 
to defend his title 25 times—without a 
defeat—and retired on March 1, 1949, 
as the unbeaten world champion. 
During his 12-year reign, Joe Louis 
earned more than $4.4 million in purses 
alone. Ten times, he collected $100,000 
or more for a night's work; his biggest 
paycheck came to $625,000, for his 
eighth-round knockout of Billy Conn at 
Yankee Stadium on June 19, 1946. 
After a brief and unsuccessful come- 
back in 1950, Louis retired from the 
ring for good in 1951. He should have 
been a very rich man, but he wasn't. 
Unlike most of today’s wealthy athletes, 
who are guided by astute sports agents, 
Louis didn‘t get the best expert advice 
on how to invest and spend his money. 
His chief adviser for many years was 
John Roxborough who, unknown to 
Louis, helped run an illegal lottery in 
Detroit. Roxborough eventually went to 
prison. Louis eventually went broke. 
He bought more clothes than he could 


It certainly comes as no surprise to find 
that Miami Dolphins’ coach Don Shula 
started the 1974 season with the best 
lifetime pro-coaching record among 
the 26 NFL head coaches. . . . Shula 
began the current season with a record 
of 117 wins, 32 losses and five ties in 
regular season games, for a .776 per- 
centage, tops among coaches who have 
had more than one season in pro 
ranks. . . . He has had 11 consecutive 
winning seasons in the NFL, seven with 
Baltimore and four with Miami. 

Shula-coached teams have finished 
first or second in their conference or 
division in each of the last ten seasons, 
after a third-place finish in his first year, 
1963, when Baltimore had an 8-6 record 


BY ALLAN ROTH 


(his worst won-lost mark). . . . His best 
season, of course, was 1972, when the 
Dolphins had a record-breaking 14-0 
year, and added three more wins in 
post-season playoff games, including 
the Super Bowl. . . . Shula is the only 
coach who has led his teams to the 
Super Bowl four times. 

George Allen, now in his ninth year 
as a pro head coach, has had eight 
consecutive winning seasons, and his 
lifetime percentage of .728 (79-28-5) 
ranks second to Shula. . . . Allen, now 
in his fourth year with Washington, after 
five seasons as head coach of the LA. 
Rams, has led his teams to first- or 
second-place finishes in conference or 
division play in each of the last seven 
seasons, after finishing third, with an 
8-6 record, in his first year, 1966... . 
Since then, he has never lost more than 
four games in regular-season play. 

The youngest coach in the NFL, 38- 
year-old John Madden of the Oakland 


possibly wear and more cars than he 
could possibly drive. Friends found 
him an easy touch and he could al- 
ways be counted on for contributions 
to charities; legitimate and question- 
able. He lost $65,000 in two restaurant 
ventures, and as early as 1943 owed the 
government $98,000 in income taxes. 
By 1960, that figure had soared to $1,- 
250,000, and it was obvious that Louis 
would never again get himself complete- 
ly out of debt. 

While his debts kept climbing, his 
health started failing. He has been hos- 
pitalized for both physical and mental 
illness, but lately, his health seems to 
have stabilized. Earlier this year he ref- 
ereed the Madison Square Garden 
bout between Joe Frazier and Jerry 
Quarry. 

At 60, Louis now lives with his wife 
in Las Vegas, where he has worked on 
and off for the last four years as a 
greeter at Caeser’s Palace. Surrounded 
by opulence, he lives modestly, a far 
cry from the days when he was one of 
the world’s richest athletes. 

—SHERYL FLATOW 


Raiders, is the only other coach (in 
addition to Shula, Allen and Chuck 
Knox, who has been a head coach only 
one full season), who has never had a 
losing year. . . . In his five seasons with 
Oakland, Madden has led the Raiders 
into first place four times and _ into 
second place once. . . . His winning 
percentage of .721 is third-best among 
NFL coaches, behind Shula and Allen. 

The winningest coach in NFL ranks 
is Paul Brown, the league’s senior 
coach, now in his 24th pro season. . . . 
In his 23 previous years, Brown‘s teams 
have won 195 games, lost 94 and tied 
nine, for a percentage of .669.... He 
has had 19 winning seasons, and only 
four under-.500 years (one in 17 years 
at Cleveland, and three in his six years 
at Cincinnati). . . . With the Bengals 
finishing in a first-place tie in the Central 
Division last year, it was the 14th time 
Brown’s teams have been first or second 
in their division or conference. 
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GRADE YOURSELF 

14-16 EXCELLENT 

11-13 VERY GOOD 
8-10 FAIR 


Bobby Clarke 


1. Who was the first major-league 
baseball player to be paid $100,000 for 
one season? 

a. Joe DiMaggio 

b. Babe Ruth 

¢. Hank Greenberg 


2. Which of these pro golfers has not 
won over a million dollars in official 
money on the PGA tour? 

a. Johnny Miller 

b. Gary Player 

¢. lee Trevino 


3. Which tennis tournament offers the 
largest purse of any in the world? 

a. WCT Finals 

b. U.S. Open 

c. Wimbledon 


4. Which horse is the all-time leading 
money-winner? 


4 
' 
Bobby Orr 


a. Secretariat 
b. Kelso 
¢. Nashua 


5. Which golf tournament offered the 
largest purse ever on the PGA tour? 
a. 1973 World Open 

b. Jackie Gleason-Inverrary 

¢. Dow-Jones Classic 


6. True or false: No player on the 
Miami Dolphins was paid over $100,000 
for 1973, the year the Dolphins won 
their second consecutive Super Bowl. 


7. Who was the highest-salaried base- 
ball player during the 1974 season? 
a. Henry Aaron 

b. Dick Allen 

c. Tom Seaver 


8. Which tennis player won the most 
money in one year before 1974? 

a. Rod Laver 

b. John Newcombe 

¢. llie Nastase 


9. Which golfer won the most money 
on the PGA tour in one year before 
19742 

a. Jack Nicklaus 

b. Arnold Palmer 

c. Gary Player 


10. Which heavyweight championship 
fight, before Ali-Foreman, had the larg- 
est purse in ring history? 

a. Ali-Frazier (New York) 

b. Liston-Patterson (Las Vegas) 

¢. Tunney-Dempsey (Chicago) 


11. Which sporting event pays the 
largest winning share to each member 
of the championship team? 

a. World Series 

b. Super Bowl 

c. NBA Championship Finals 


12. True or false: Players who fail to 
finish in the top 20 in a PGA tournament 
are paid nothing. 


13. Who was the _highest-salaried 
player in the National Hockey league 
last season? 

a. Bobby Clarke 

b. Bobby Orr 

¢. Brad Park 


14. Which Triple Crown event offered 
the biggest purse in 1974? 

a. Kentucky Derby 

b. Preakness 

¢. Belmont Stakes 


15. Who is the only relief pitcher in 
baseball whose salary for 1974 ex- 
ceeded $100,000? 

a. Mike Marshall 

b. Sparky Lyle 

¢. Dave Giusti 


Brad Park 


16. Who is the only manager in base- 
ball who had a contract in 1974 for 
more than $100,000 a year? 

a. Dick Williams 

b. Walter Alston 

¢. Yogi Berra 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 107 
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WholsThe 
Richest Athlete 


Int heWorld? 


BY GERRY ESKENAZI 


The short, stocky black man looked 
suspicious. He came into the air- 
port in Salisbury, Rhodesia, carry- 
ing a suitcase, guarding it as if he 
were concealing something, perhaps 
some silverware he had lifted from 
a hotel. 

“Open the case,” he was com- 
manded. The man clicked the 
catches, the top snapped up—and 
$100,000 was sitting in the case. 

After his arrest, the man ex- 
plained that he was Pele, the world’s 
most famous—and, at that time, its 
richest—athlete. The money? Well, 
his soccer team, Santos of Brazil, 
was on an exhibition tour and ev- 
ery time he played an exhibition 
game Pele received $10,000 in cash. 
Where else should he keep his 
money but in a suitcase? 


Today, any self-respecting athlete 
would need at least two suitcases. 


At higher prices than ever before, 
more people than ever before are 
paying to watch their favorite sports 
heroes compete. And with televi- 
sion revenues and exposure increas- 
ing, too, more money than ever be- 
fore is available to these heroes, not 
only in earnings from their sports, 
but from fringe sources. In the last 
few years, millionaires have been 
created simply because they can 
sink a putt, or drive a car fast 
around S-curves, or throw a punch 
or kick a ball. 

“The athlete of today has become 
the movie star of yesterday,” says 
Bob Woolf, the agent who once got 
a $2.65 million contract for Derek 


Sanderson, a player who never led 
the National Hockey League in any- 
thing except shorthanded goals. “It’s 
the athletes that the public trusts to 
endorse shaving cream, or the ath- 
lete the public will pay $15 to see. 
At last, the athlete finally is get- 
ting his fair share.” 

Judging by net worth, the criteri- 
on being used here to determine the 
richest active athletes, golfer Arn- 
old Palmer has gotten the biggest 
share of all. Palmer is the world’s 
richest athlete. His net worth ex- 
ceeds $10 million and his annual 
gross income is $2 million. He earns 
$200,000 or so a year from compet- 
ing in golf. The rest comes as royal- 
ties from, among other items, the 
golf clubs and gloves that bear his 
name, from commercials, from the 
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Richest 
Athlete 


CONTINUED 


hefty annuity he receives as part of 
the $8 million deal that was worked 
out when he sold his clothing com- 
pany to the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Palmer’s aide de camp, Doc Gif- 


fin, concedes that Palmer’s road to 
the highest tax bracket began on the 
links, “where you get intimate with 
people in business and establish re- 
lationships.” But Giffin refuses to 
detail the extent and sources of Pal- 
met’s wealth. “We don’t like to talk 
about money. It’s not,” says Giffin, 
“part of Arnie’s image.” 


While Giffin worries that Pal- 
mer’s image might be tarnished in 
the eyes of Americans if the extent 
of plain old Arnie’s riches were 
known, the rest of the world has 
been accustomed to seeing its heroes 
grow wealthy. In Europe, the top 
bike riders, soccer players, auto 


drivers and bullfighters have been 
in the American equivalent of six 
figures for 20 years. But no one, 
outside of Palmer, anywhere in the 


world has earned as much money 
as the Brazilian soccer star Pele— 
the world’s second richest athlete. 

Fifteen years ago, the Brazilian 


government declared Pele a natural 
resource, something like our Red- 
wood forests; by law he could not 
be traded out of the country. Al- 
though it has been several years 
since he’s been willing to extend his 
soccer season and compete for the 
Brazilian national all-star team in 
international competition such as 
World Cup, Pele’s name remains so 
big in Brazil that a while ago he 
had the audacity to start a new cof- 


Namath, Park, Fittipaldi and Chamberlain 
have earned scars as well as millions; 
only Nicklaus leads the good safe life. 
fee company in the country that 
sells more coffee than any other. 
Cafe Pele is now Brazil’s largest- 
selling coffee. 

If it were possible to put an exact 
value on his vast real-estate hold- 
ings and investments in the wild 
Amazon region, there is a chance 
Pele’s net worth might exceed Pal- 


mer’s. Given the current estimate 
of these holdings, Pele’s net worth 
is about $8 million. His annual in- 
come approaches $2 million. He 
owns rubber factories, a travel agen- 
cy, a clothing company. His name is 
on TV sets, on Adidas sportswear 
and on Pepsi Cola ads; Pepsi alone 


pays him $200,000 annually to help 
promote its worldwide soccer pro- 
gram for youngsters. His salary for 
soccer once made him the athlete 
with the highest annual wage from 
sports—$800,000 a year, including 
$10,000 a game for about 40 ex- 
hibitions. Now, he takes only a 


$400,000 salary for the regular sea- 
son and plays international exhibi- 
tion matches for free. He gave up 
the exhibition money, explains an 
associate, “because he felt he owed 
his country something.” 

Twice a year, Pele sits down with 
Brazil’s finance minister to discuss 
how much his taxes will be. Since 
Brazil is encouraging investments in 
the Amazon in an attempt to devel- 
op the jungle, Pele’s holdings there 
yield tax-free profits. But even so, 
he is Brazil’s largest individual tax- 
payer, turning over $48,000 a 


month these days in income tax. 
Pele insists he doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to how much he’s worth. “I 
don’t know how much it is,” he says. 
“My father told me that when you’re 


working, don’t stop to count your 
money.” 


For decades, of course, there’s al- 
ways been one group of athletes who 
could become instant millionaires 
—or close to it. From the first “Mil- 
lion Dollar Fight” on, professional 
prize fighters have fought for purses 
that made their contemporaries’ 
earnings seem paltry in comparison. 
The biggest purses of all have come 
to heavyweight prize fighters, one of 
whom, Muhammad Alli, is current- 
ly the world’s third richest athlete. 
(Like the second richest, Ali has an- 
nounced his intention to be an ex- 
athlete by the end of 1974.) It be- 
came clear back in the spring that 
Ali could earn more this year than 


any athlete ever earned in 12 
months. With a guarantee of $5 mil- 
lion for his title fight against George 
Foreman in Zaire, Ali’s 1974 in- 
come—before heavy expenses— 
figured to climb to about $8 million, 
since he had earned close to $2 mil- 
lion for his Joe Frazier bout earlier 
in the year. 

Ali has, according to his lawyer, 
Bob Arum, “no equity holdings ex- 
cept his house.” Virtually all his $3 
million is in cash, or readily avail- 
able in the form of treasury notes 
and certificates of deposit. “He re- 


Pele, Palmer and Ali, the world’s three 
richest male athletes, far outearn King, 
the world’s richest female athlete. 


gards the stock market as gambling, 
which is against his religion,” says 
Arum. “He contributes a certain 
amount of his income to the Mus- 
lims, but not much.” 

Overall, Ali’s net worth is be- 
tween $3 and $4 million. 


Among the active professional 
athletes whose fortunes were started 
by earnings from sports, six men 
with a net worth in excess of $1 
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YOUNG 
SODA JERKS 


TURN INTO 


OLD 
SODA JERKS. 


If you feel you’re better than your job. 
If tomorrow looks as dull as yesterday. 
If you’ve got a body and a brain with po- 
tential. Maybe we’re for you. And vice 
versa. 

If you'll give us a couple of years, we'll 
give you a future. And maybe train you for 
a career in one of the important fields of 
tomorrow. Like electronics, computers or 
aircraft maintenance. 


We are not inviting you on a picnic. 
The Marine Corps is a tough team to 
make. We keep our tradition strong, our 
standards high and our ranks small. 

But if you think you’re quality. If you 
want more out of life than a pushover job. 
If you really want a future, and you’re 
ready to work for it... 

Then we're interested in you. 

It’s your life. And now it’s your move. 


The Marines = 


a 


= Seg 


We're looking for afew good men. oc 


Call 800-423-2600, toll free, for more information. (In California, call 800-252-0241.) 
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million and one who admits to a 
worth of $2 million rank behind the 
top three of Palmer, Pele and Ali. 
The man worth $2 million is harness 
racing’s Del Miller, who has earned 
a lot of it as a driver, but most of 
it as a result of his astuteness in 
recognizing that a bad-mannered 
horse named Adios would be a great 
sire. Miller bought Adios for $21,- 
000 and by the time Adios dried up, 
the stud fee was $15,000. “The 
horse earned me over a million,” 
Miller says. 

The other millionaires are Jack 
Nicklaus, Bobby Orr, Wilt Cham- 
berlain, Willie Shoemaker, Gary 
Player and Emerson Fittipaldi, the 
Brazilian Grand Prix driver. Where 
the symbol for Arnold Palmer’s 
enterprises is the striped golf um- 
brella, neat and simple, worn over 
the heart on a sportshirt, Fittipaldi 
brings to mind a walking billboard. 
Signs are plastered over his uniform, 
helmet and car, advertising, among 
others, Texaco, Phillip Morris and 
the Brazilian Coffee Council. Fitti- 
paldi receives the world’s highest 
guarantee among drivers: $220,000 
a year. For hustling the products, 
his income swells to $800,000 an- 
nually. 

Chamberlain has vast real-estate 
holdings. He also earns the highest 
sports salary in the world. When 
Wilt read somewhere that he was 
earning $575,000 a year, he got in- 
sulted; the dentist who owns the 
ABA’s San Diego Conquistadors 
pays him $600,000 annually, 
$200,000 more than the runnerup, 
Pele, receives. A good chunk of 
Chamberlain’s salary goes to main- 
tain his California mansion, which 
requires about a cord of wood a 
week to keep a fire burning in the 
40-foot-high fireplace. 


Over the last 25 years, the mounts 
of jockey Shoemaker have earned 
$55 million, and he’s taken down 
ten percent of that. Now ue has 
cut down his activities, earning only 
about $150,000 a year. 

“IT was maybe 18 when I first 
started earning $100,000,” says 
Shoemaker. “I wasn’t intelligent 
with the money. I bought a big Ja- 
guar and all kinds of things. Now I 
have a little Mercedes. My wife 
drives a Cadillac.” 

By the time he was 21, he says, 
“I realized I needed professional 
help in managing my money. Why? 
Well, maybe I didn’t have money 
to pay the taxes.” 

When pressed, Shoemaker will 


concede he is a millionaire, who 
lives “not too conservatively and not 
too lavishly.” His excess is tennis; 
on the court at his home, he plays 
against Johnny Carson, Burt Bach- 
arach and O. J. Simpson. 


Ranking just below the “million- 
aires,” are the “future” millionaires 
—athletes, male and female, whose 
net worth shows promise of swelling 
into seven figures. 

Few people in this country have 
ever paid to see a bike race, but one 
of the world’s top-paid athletes is 
Eddie Merckx of Belgium, good for 
over $600,000 annually, about 
$100,000 of it from competition, 
the rest from products he helps pro- 


Fantasies For Sale 


lf Walter Mitty, the daydream- 
daredevil, were alive and wealthy, 
he could act out all his athletic 
fantasies. All he’d have to do is 
pay the price, slip into the proper 
uniform and take on the giants. 

For instance: 

Golf vs. Arnold Palmer—Put up 
$10,000, and Arnie will show up at 
your club, prepared to go 18 holes 
with you and throw in a clinic for 
your friends. Jack Nicklaus and Lee 
Trevino are available at roughly 
the same rate, if you prefer awe- 
some drives or a stream of wise- 
cracks. For $5,000 to $7,500, Gary 
Player or Chi Chi Rodriguez will 
provide company and competition. 

Football with Joe Namath—lf 
you'd like Joe Namath to spend an 
afternoon tossing button-hooks 
and down-and-outs to you, his 
lawyer says he'll do it—for $25,000. 
The price seems a little high, but 
the number of passes left in Na- 
math’s arm may be limited. If, in- 
stead of catching his passes, you’d 
rather try sacking Namath, the price 
is probably much higher. 

Basketball vs. Earl Monroe—For 
$5,000, according to Earl the 
Pearl’s business manager, Monroe 


| 


will go one-on-one against you, 
showing off all his dazzling moves. 
“We have to take into consideration 
the fact Earl might get hurt,” says 
the adviser, “and he could be em- 
barrassed if he loses. It's not like 
your normal little speech at the 
Rotarians.” 

Hockey vs. Bernie Parent— 
Hockey’s new Mr. Zero, co-holder 
of the Vezina Trophy for yielding 
the fewest goals in the NHL last 
year, will allow himself to be your 
target for $1,000. If you want a 
bargain, Parent is probably willing 
to give you a turn for $500, 
provided his teammate, Dave 
Schultz, is allowed to intimidate you. 

Bowl vs. Don Carter—The greatest 
bowler ever will come out of retire- 
ment, just to match strikes and 
spares with you, if you put up 
$2,500. You can take on the 
current champion, Don McCune, 
for $1,000. 

Harness Racing—Del Miller, the 
world’s most successful trainer, 
says, “| teach my friends to drive 
for nothing.” His friends include 
Arnold Palmer, who will, in turn, 
play golf with Del Miller for 
nothing. Such bargains are rare. 


Heres what the guys who take care 
of the worlds most expensive feet 
have to say about sports socks. 


“When a football 


oY player quickly 
se ©, changes direction, 

1 a See ‘ great pressure is 
__-.. put on the foot. A 

good sport sock 
has to cradle the 
foot. The way the 


All Sports Socks do.” 
Dominic Gentile, 
Trainer, Green 

Bay Packers 


“Quick stops. 
Quick starts. That 
skate shoe must fit. 
So the socks must 
have the right 
elasticity co fit 
right. I find the 

All Sports skate 
sock is knit 

just that way. 
Tommy Woodcock, 
Trainer, St. Louis 
Blues Hockey Club 


“Those wooden 
floors are murder 
on a ball player’s 

feet. Socks have 

to do a good job 
of cushioning 
the foot from 
shock. Like the 
All Sports 
basketball 
socks,” 

Fritz Massman, 


BB Trai ner,N.Y. Nets 


“T look for real 
absorbency. On those 
blistering August days 
sweat can loosen an 
athlete’s footing. I like 
the absorbency they’ve 
built into these All 
Sports Socks. It gives 
a player sure footing. 
Joe Romo,Trainer, 
Oakland Baseball Club 


“Football is a running game. Players 
need socks that are soft and bouncy, 
without any abrasion. Like the way Bur- 
lington makes the All Sports Socks,” 
Bobby Gunn, Trainer, Houston Football 
Club 


“Blisters can put the most 
intense ball player off his 
game. That’s why I look for 
the kind of cushiony abrasion- 
resistance you get in All 
Sports basketball 
socks,” , 
Buddy Taylorg eas 
Trainer, #j{hOC “ee 
ketball Club 


No 


rth Carolina Bas 


The Trainer’s Choice” 


“Players like their 
socks to stay up and 
look neat. I under- 
stand that it’s the 
special knit of 

All Sports Socks 
that makes them do 
just that.” 

Skip Thayer, 
Trainer, Chicago 
Hockey Club 


“Socks today are 
better than when 
I started out. 
They absorb 
better. They fit 
better. They 
cushion better. 
Burlington Socks/ 
Adler has led the 
way in making 
socks better.” 
Johnny Omohundro 
Trainer, St. Louis 
Football Club 


The Pro Trainers Association to which 
these men belong has approved the 
Burlington Socks/ Adler All Sports Col- 
lection as their official socks. That means 
a lot to us. But it means even more 
to you. It means a sock as finely 
designed as your tennis racquet, 
your bowling ball or your five-iron. 
The All Sports Collection ‘Sports 
Equipment for Your Feet,” what- 
ever your favorite sport. 


© Burlington Industries, Inc. 1974 


Burlington Socks/Adler All Sports Collection 


Burlington Socks/Adler, a division of Burlington Industries at Burlington House, New York, N.Y. 10019. Also available in Canada. 
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mote. And while harness racing is 
still considered a country-bumpkin 
sport by many hard-core sports fans, 


it has produced not only Del Miller, . 


but also Herve Filion, a peripatetic 
French-Canadian who often drives 
16 races a day, taking his private 
plane to two tracks in the same day. 
Filion’s horses earn over $2 million 
a year, and while the driver nor- 
mally gets a five percent commis- 
sion and the trainer another five 
percent, Filion not only is the 
trainer-driver for most of his 
charges, but also part-owner. In or- 
der to get Filion to train a horse, 
the owner has to sell him at least a 
25 percent share. Thus, Filion earns 
over half-a-million a year. 

Another athlete approaching 
$500,000 a year is Billie Jean King 
who, after defeating the Dirty Old 
Man in the Astrodome, became 
America’s top woman athlete in vis- 
ibility and earnings. Less than half 
of her income comes from tourna- 
ment prize money. King’s endorse- 
ments and appearances now add 
about $300,000 a year to her earn- 
ings and while she may be passed 
in time by Chris Evert—who earned 
$150,000 in the first six months of 
this year—Evert does not yet have 
the high-powered commercial tie- 
ins that King benefits from. 


In the U.S., strictly team sports 
have produced only two authentic 
millionaires, Bobby Orr and Wilt 
Chamberlain. But scores of other 
athletes in hockey, basketball, base- 
ball and football are earning sal- 
aries that qualify them, by any stan- 
dards, as being among the very rich. 
Most of them, however, haven't 
been rich for long. It is only in the 
last few years that large numbers of 


U.S. athletes have annually earned 
$100,000 or more. And it happened 
mostly because American fans— the 
people Doc Giffin fears might be 
dismayed by the prospect of athletes 
like Palmer getting all that money— 
demanded more sports. 

There are now !20 teams in the 
major leagues of baseball, basket- 
ball, football and hockey. Ten years 
ago, there were fewer than 60. There 
are also new soccer, lacrosse, boxing 
and tennis leagues. Before team 
sports began burgeoning in the late 
1960s, the average salary in the 
National Hockey League was about 
$18,000. Now, it is close to $50.- 
000. During the same span, the Na- 
tional Basketball Association wage- 
earner has, on an average, quintupled 
his salary and now makes $70,000. 
These two sports were especially 
affected by the spectre—and then 
reality—of rival leagues, leading to 
bidding wars. And the Rommels and 
Montgomerys who led the players 
in their campaigns for higher wages 
were the players’ agents. 

The sports agents were spawned 
by necessity. In the mid-1960s, it 
was simply enough for a_ wily 
general manager to give a 21-year- 
old a $15,000 salary. When supply 
and demand suddenly made the 
kid worth $100,000, well, it was ob- 
vious he needed professional guid- 
ance. And he was in a position to 
demand it. The era of the agents 
began hand-in-hand (or pocket) 
with the high-salaried stars. 

Some agents like to exaggerate 
their clients’ value. Others tend to 
make public purposely-low salary 
figures. The reasons vary, swayed 
by personal theories about what is 
or is not “good image” and by the 
extent of their concerns about the 
Internal Revenue Service; Ted Wil- 
liams, for example, had to consis- 
tently explain to the IRS that he 
really wasn't earning the $125,000 
the Red Sox announced they were 
paying him. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the following figures may 
be slightly low or high, but here, 
according to the players’ agents, are 
the other top earners in sports: 

Football—With Johnny Unitas’ 
retirement, Joe Namath stands 


alone—for this year. His last salary 
was $250,000, making him the only 
player currently earning more than 
$200,000. But next year, Larry 
Csonka will take over with a $300,- 
000 annual windfall for five-years, 
when he jumps from the Miami Dol- 
phins to the Memphis Southmen of 
the World Football League. 

Baseball—For pure salary, the 
Chicago White Sox’ Dick Allen has 
become the highest-paid baseball 
player ever—$230,000 a_ year. 
Hank Aaron and Carl Yastrzemski 
are next at $200,000. But Aaron 
also gets another $200,000 from 
Magnavox. Tom _ Seaver earns 
$170,000 from the Mets and grosses 
another $100,000 for endorsements 
and for publishing a different book 
every year. 

Bowling—The top bowler in the 
country last year, Don McCune, 
earned $60,000. But such grand old 
names as Dick Weber and Don Car- 
ter regularly earn over $100,000 
because of their endorsements of 
balls and gloves. 

Tennis—Rod Laver and Stan 
Smith are both in the $500,000 class 
annually, much of the money com- 
ing from business ventures con- 
nected with the sport. 

Hockey—Brad Park of the New 
York Rangers is the only player 
earning more than $200,000 a year 
in the sport. That’s right, he gets 
more than Bobby Orr, who signed 
a long-term deal just before the 
WHA started and who missed out 
on the benefits that accrue to those 
who threaten to jump leagues. Orr 
and his Boston Bruins’ teammate, 
Phil Esposito, are the wealthiest 
players in terms of net worth, how- 
ever, and their gross incomes from 
all revenues exceed anyone else’s; 
each collects $600,000 annually, in- 
cluding Orr’s $180,000 salary and 
Esposito’s $160,000. “Two years 
from now,” says Orr’s adviser, Alan 
Eagleson, “when his contract is up, 
he'll command the highest salary in 
the history of sports.” 

All Bobby Orr will need then is 
his own line of clothes, his own line 
of equipment, his own chain of dry- 
cleaning stores and his own jet, to 
catch up to Arnold Palmer. a 


Monte Carlo Landau 


We want our neatly 
sized Monte Carlo to make 
you feel good about your 
appearance, your driving, 
your financial judgment. 

So, as in previous 
Monte Carlos, you will 
find in the 1975 Monte 
Carlo genuine good 
taste and impressive 
engineering. 

You will also find 
something especially 
significant: an Efficiency 
System using no-lead fuel. 

Chevrolet’s new 
Efficiency System. 

Our new Efficiency 
System is a series of 
significant improvements, 
all working together 
for the first time. 

So the 1975 Monte 
Carlo runs leaner, meaning 
more economically; runs 
cleaner, meeting new 
emission standards; saves 
you money every mile. 

Improved fuel 
economy. 

With our new 
Efficiency System, new 
engine tuning and easy- 
rolling GM-Specification 


radial ply tires, the 
standard 1975 Monte 
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IT RUNS LEANER. 
IT RUNS CLEANER. 


IT SAVES YOU MONEY 
EVERY 


Carlo is designed to deliver 
improved fuel economy. 


Surer starting. 
‘Monte Carlo’s High 


Energy Ignition delivers 
a spark that’s up to 85% 
hotter than conventional 
ignition systems deliver. 
So on cold or humid 
mornings, you can walk up 
to your Monte Carlo with 
greater confidence. 


Faster warm-ups. 


Early Fuel Evaporation 
is designed to reduce 
stall and chugging when 


you first start out. 

You can be on your 
way sooner and more 
smoothly. 


Better performance. 


Clearly, our 1975 
Monte Carlo is designed 
to be a better performer 
than those of recent years. 

And with emissions 
now controlled largely by 


MILE. 


catalytic converters, Monte 
Carlo engines can perform 
smoothly, responsively, 
efficiently. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

Monte Carlo has 
no points, no ignition 
condenser to replace. 

And spark plugs 
should now last up to 
22,500 miles or more, 
instead of 6,000 miles. 

In other words, tune- 
ups as you’ve known them 
will be simpler and 
further apart. 


More miles 
between oil changes and 
chassis lubes. 


Monte Carlo’s 
recommended 
service intervals are 
extended beyond last 
year’s. Oil change—every 
6 months or 7,500 miles 
(versus 4 months, 6,000 
miles). Chassis lube— 
same as above. Oil filter 
change—first 7,500 miles, 
then every 15,000 miles 
(versus first 6,000, then 
every 12,000). 

All that and 
cleaner air. 

Monte Carlo’s new 
catalytic converter reduces 
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exhaust hydrocarbons 
by almost 50% from 1974 
levels and carbon 
monoxide by 46%. 

So we can all breathe 
a little easier. 


We'll keep adding 
to your knowledge. 

While the engineering 
facts we have now support 
what we’ve told you, 
there'll be more later. 

As we get deeper into 
the model year, we’ll 
be able to report more 
specific information. 

And as we expand 
our knowledge, we’ll be 
able to expand yours. 

Good taste, 
good driving, good 
judgment. 


The 1975 Monte 
Carlo satisfies all three. 
So see it soon at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 

We think you'll feel 
good about Monte Carlo 
and yourself. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 
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SIX-FIGURE SPORTSMEN 


Andy Brown is making more money each year than the first 34 Presidents of the United States earned. So 
are Bob Nash, Greg Joly and Ron Chipperfield, and if you've never heard of some of them, it’s not important: Their 
bankers have. 

They are members of a club that grows less exclusive every day, the organization of athletes who earn at 
least $100,000 a year in straight salary. A recent survey puts the membership around 200, but new applicants keep 
popping up, armed with athletic credentials and business managers. 

The following list is a breakdown by sports of the six-figure athletes, all prices and names subject to change: 


BASEBALL 

Atlanta Braves: Hank Aaron. Baltimore Orioles: Brooks Robinson, Dave McNally, Jim Palmer. Boston 

Red Sox: Carl Yastrzemski, Juan Marichal. California Angels: Frank Robinson. Chicago Cubs: Billy Williams. 
Chicago White Sox: Dick Allen, Wilbur Wood. Cincinneti Reds: Tony Perez, Johnny Bench, Pete Rose, Joe 
Morgan. Cleveland Indians: Gaylord Perry. Detroit Tigers: Al Kaline, Mickey Lolich. Los Angeles Dodgers: 
Don Sutton. Kansas City Royals: Amos Otis. Milwaukee Brewers: George Scott. New York Mets: 

Tom Seaver. New York Yankees: Bobby Murcer. Oakland A's: Reggie Jackson, Sal Bando. Philadelphia Phillies: 
Steve Carlton. Pittsburgh Pirates: Willie Stargell, Dave Giusti. St. Louis Cardinals: Bob Gibson, Lou Brock, 
Claude Osteen, Joe Torre. San Diego Padres: Willie McCovey. Montreal Expos: Willic Davis. Texas Rangers: 
Ferguson Jenkins. 

BASKETBALL 

(N.B.A.) Atlanta: Lou Hudson. Boston: Jo Jo White, John Havlicek, Dave Cowens. Buffule: Ernie DiGregario, 
Jack Marin, Jim McMillian, Bob McAdoo. Chicaga: Bob Love, Chet Walker, Nate Thurmond, Jerry Sloan. Cleveland: 
Jim Chones, Austin Carr, Jim Brewer. Detroit: Bob Lanier, Dave Bing, Curtis Rowe, Bob Nash. Golden State: Jeff 
Mullins, Rick Barry, Cliff Ray. Houston: Ed Ratleff, Rudy Tomjanovich, Calvin Murphy, Cliff Meely. K.C.-Omaha: 
Ken Durrett, Sam Lacey, Ron Behagen, Jimmy Walker, Nate Archibald. Los Angeles: Gail Goodrich, Jerry West, 
Connie Hawkins, Cazzie Russell, Kermit Washington, Bill Bridges, Elmore Smith. Milwaukee: Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 
Bob Dandridge, Lucius Allen, Gary Brokaw. New Orleans: Jim Barnett, Walt Bellamy, Pete Maravich. New York: 
Howard Porter, Walt Frazier, Willis Reed, Earl Monroe, Bill Bradley. Philadelphia: Doug Collins, Leroy Ellis. Phoenix: 
Keith Erickson, Neal Walk, Dick Van Arsdale, Mike Bantom, Charlie Scott, John Shumate. Portland: Geoff Petrie, 
Sidney Wicks, LaRue Martin, Bill Walton. Seattle: John Brisker, Fred Brown, Archie Clark, John Hummer, Spencer 
Haywood, Tom Burleson. Washington: Nick Weatherspoon, Wes Unseld, Phil Chenier, Elvin Hayes. (A-B.A.) Denver: 
Bobby Jones, Ralph Simpson. Indiana: George McGinnis, Len Elmore. Kentucky: Dan Issel, Artis Gilmore. 
Memphis: Me! Daniels. New York: Larry Kenon, Julius Erving. St. Louis: Billy Cunningham, Joe Caldwell, Marvin 
Barnes. San Antonio: George Gervin, Swen Nater. San Diego: Wilt Chamberlain. Utah: Jimmy Jones, Zelmo 
Beaty, Rick Mount, Willie Wise, Moses Malone. Virginia: Johnny Neumann. 

FOOTBALL 

(N.F.L.) Baltimore: Marty Domres. Buffalo: O.J. Simpson. Dallas: Roger Staubach. Denver: Floyd Little, Charlie 
Johnson. Detroit: Greg Landry. Green Bay: John Brockington. Houston: Dan Pastorini. Kansas City: Otis 
Taylor, Len Dawson. Los Angeles: John Had!. Miami: Jake Scott, Bob Griese, Jim Mandich, Larry Little, Mercury 
Morris. Minnesota: Fran Tarkenton. New Orleans: Archie Manning. New York Giants: Ron Johnson, John 
Hicks (including bonus), New York Jets: Carl Barzilauskas (including bonus), Joe Namath. Oakland: Fred 
Biletnikoff. Philadelphia: Roman Gabriel. Pittsburgh: Terry Bradshaw. Washington: Charlie Taylor, Sonny 
Jurgensen, Billy Kilmer, Larry Brown.(W.F.L.) Birmingham: Charlie Harraway. Chicago: Virgil Carter. 

HOCKEY 

(N.H.L.) Atlanta: Phil Myre. Boston: Ken Hodge, Phil Esposito, Bobby Orr. Buffalo: Gil Perreault. Chicago: Dick 
Redmond, Dennis Hull, Stan Mikita, Keith Magnuson, Tony Esposito, Detroit: Red Berenson, Mickey Redmond. 
Kansas City: Wilf Paiement. Los Angeles: Rogatien Vachon. Minnesota: Bil! Goldsworthy, J.P. Parise, Cesare 
Maniago. Montreal: Yvan Cournoyer, Henri Richard, Pete Mahovlich, Jacques Laperriere, Ken Dryden, Jacques 
Lemaire. New York Islanders: Denis Potvin, Billy Harris. New York Rangers: Rod Gilbert, Brad Park, Jean Ratelle, 
Derek Sanderson, Walt Tkaczuk, Ed Giacomin. Philadelphia: Bobby Clarke, Rick MacLeish, Bernie Parent. 
Pittsburgh: Vic Hadfield. St. Louis: Garry Unger. Toronto: Ron Ellis, Dave Keon, Lanny McDonald, Norm Ullman. 
Vancouver: Dennis Ververgaert. Washington: Greg Joly. (W.H.A.) Chicago: Pat Stapleton, Ralph Backstrom, 
Dave Dryden. Cleveland: Gerry Cheevers. Heuston: Gordie, Mark and Marty Howe. Indianapolis: Andy Brown. 
Michigan: Marc Tardif. Minnesota: Mike Walton, Phoenix: Cam Connor. Terento: Frank Mahovlich, Pau! 
Henderson, Vaclay Nedomansky. Quebec: J.C. Tremblay. Vancouver: Pai Price, Danny Lawson, John McKenzie, 
Ron Chipperfield. San Diego: Andre Lacrois. Winnipeg: Bobby Hull. 
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DYNAMITE OFFER! 


Embroidered denim pockets from Camel Filters. 
Each for only $1.00 and two Camel Filters labels! 
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n the age of the 

affluent athlete, 
the "million-dollar" contract 
has become almost as 
common as the athletic 
supporter. Moses Malone, a 
teenager from Virginia, has 
a "million-dollar" contract 
from the Utah Stars of the 
American Basketball 
Association; Larry Csonka, an 
All-Pro running back for the 
Miami Dolphins, has one 
from the Memphis 
Southmen of the World 
Football League. But less 


than a decade ago, no 
athlete had a million-dollar 
contract from any profes- 
sional team. John Brodie of 
the San Francisco 49ers got 
the first —well, it was almost 
a million—and Brodie tells 
how he got it in the follow- 
ing excerpt from his auto- 
biography, Open Field. 


BY JOHN BRODIE 
AND 
JAMES D. HOUSTON 


After the 1965 season, I knew 
my own stock should be going up. 
I had made All-Pro. I had set an 
NFL record for passes completed 
in a single season (242), and had 
the highest career pass-completion 
average of any pro quarterback in 
history (57 percent). And it must 
be said every working quarterback 
was intensely aware of the then 
fantastic sum offered to Joe Nam- 
ath just the previous year. As a 
rookie from the University of Al- 
abama joining the New York Jets, 
Joe had signed for a reputed $400,- 
000 for three years. I can assure 
you, this starts a man_ thinking. 
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Last year Mustang II 
outsold all its so-called 
“competition” com- 
bined. And the success 
car of '74 is doing it again in 1975. 
We've made Mustang II more exciting 
than ever. 
The Special Silver Ghia. Pictured 
above is a magnificent expression of 
the Mustang II success story. The 
Mustang II Ghia with optional Silver 


8M Silver Ghia. 


Luxury Group. 

We believe we have created a 
small car classic. The level of style and 
luxury is uncommonly high. 

The body lines flow gracefully 
over a rich silver metallic finish. Note, 
too, the classic half vinyl roof, opera 
windows and the dramatic moon-roof 
option—a one-way window to the 
world. 

The interior is every bit as special 
as the exterior: body-contoured bucket 
seats, the seating area a rich cranberry 
crushed velour; thick carpeting, even 
carpeting in the trunk; an instrument 
panel framed in burled walnut wood- 
tone trim; tachometer; a quartz crystal 
digital clock. 

Impressive List of Standard 
Features. The Mustang II Silver Ghia, 
in common with the entire Mustang II 
family, comes with a 4-speed trans- 
mission, front disc brakes, rack 

and pinion steering, gas-saving steel- 
belted radials and solid state 
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This year, you can 
personalize your 
Mustang II Ghia with 
such options as the newly available 
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other gas-stingy engines: a standard 
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spoke wheels, moon-roof, automatic 
transmission, AM-FM stereo radio. 
Look close at Ford Mustang II for 
75. Ghia, 2-door hardtop, 3-door 2+2 
and Mach 1. Ford’s small personal 
luxury cars. See them at your local 


Ford Dealer. 
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Here I was, with nine years in the 
game, and barely making a fourth 
of that. 

When I met that spring with Lou 
Spadia, the 49ers owner, to discuss 
my new contract, I told him I 
thought I should be getting a raise, 
and that $80,000 sounded about 
right. Lou agreed about the raise, 
but not about the figure. He offered 
me $55,000, with some incentive 
bonuses, and I said I'd like ten days 
to think it over. It was all very 
friendly. Lou and I have almost al- 
ways been able to talk in an open 
and friendly way. 

That’s where things stood the day 
Don Klosterman called me from 
Houston in May of 1966, saying he 
and Bud Adams, owner of the 
Oilers, had something they wanted 
to talk over with me. Houston was 
at that time part of the American 
Football League, and the AFL was 
raiding NFL teams mercilessly— 
much like the emerging World Foot- 
ball League began to do eight years 
later, in the spring of 1974. It was 
this feud, between the solidly es- 
tablished NFL and the young, ag- 
gressive AFL, that had led to un- 
precedented six-figure contracts like 
the ones Namath and a few others 
had already signed. When Kloster- 
man called I did not know yet that 
Al Davis, the AFL commissioner, 
had escalated this feud into open 
warfare. Neither did I know that 
while Davis was hatching a scheme 
to steal half the NFL’s quarterbacks, 
other men in other offices in the 
football power structure were trying 
to head off a crippling price war by 
arranging a merger between the two 
rival leagues. I only knew that I 
couldn’t lose anything by listening 
to what Klosterman had to say be- 
cause Don was a man I had known 
and respected for almost ten years. 
He’d been general manager of pro 
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teams in San Diego and Kansas 
City. I had always associated him 
with good, solid situations. Now 
Klosterman was calling from his 
new office, as general manager of 
the Oilers. 

“John,” he said, “we’re in a po- 
sition down here to offer you some 
cash. We can set things up so that 
if you want to, all you'll ever have 
to do is play golf and drink beer 
and gamble.” 

I laughed. I enjoyed the sound 
of that. I was also reminded of 
stories I'd heard about other play- 
ers who had signed with Houston 
in recent years. They would be of- 
fered a car a year, or two cars a 
year, and a ranch somewhere in 
Texas. Then something would go 
wrong. The player wouldn’t make 
the team, and the cars and the 
ranches would all end up in litiga- 
tion, and the player would be 
broke. I had heard that one guy 
signed with the Oilers in exchange 
for 300 head of cattle. 

But because it was Klosterman, 
I agreed to fly down there for a 
conversation. 

Betore he hung up, he asked, 
“Where do you stand with the 
49ers? How long is your contract?” 

“T’ve got an option clause to play 
out the coming season,” I said, 
and then added, “I’d love to come 
down there, but I have to tell you, 
I’m going to inform the people here 
of what I’m doing.” 

Don said that was fine with him, 
and we set a date. 

I went to Lou, told him what 
was up, and asked him where he 
planned to be for the next week. 
He said he was flying up to Port- 
land, if I needed to reach him. I 
then talked to Bill Johnson, and to 
Jack Christiansen, the head coach, 
who didn’t much like the sound of 
it. But about all he could say was, 


“Well, John, you’ve got to do what 
you’re going to do. As long as 
we've discussed it—okay—you'll 
do what you're going to do.” 

That night I happened to have 
dinner with a close friend of mine, 
Melville “Sonny” Marx, a securities 
broker and partner in the San 
Francisco firm of J. Barth and 
Company. Sonny and | had a lot 
in common. We both liked golf, 
and horse racing, and games of 
every sort. Sonny was about 55, 
an experienced businessman whose 
opinion I trusted and whose integri- 
ty I admired. 

Now, I didn’t have a business 
manager in those days, which re- 
lates to one of the reasons I was 
interested in Houston. I needed 
more money than I already had. 
I'd never been able to save much 
or invest it wisely. I was 31 and 
starting to feel the need to do some- 
thing sensible and financially sound. 
You can’t play football forever. I 
told Sonny that if anything came of 
this, I did not want to be in Houston 
alone. I asked him if he would come 


along. 
“We can get in a lot of golf 
down there,” I offered. “Three 


days of golf, on the Oilers.” 

“Tl tell you what,” he said. “I 
have a horse running at Hollywood 
Park. If you'll fly to the track with 
me, we'll root my horse in, and 
we'll fly on to Houston from Los 
Angeles.” 

That’s how it worked out. Sonny 
came along, purely as a friend, and 
as a kind of counselor, and I was 
thankful he did. There was no way 
I could have been prepared for 
what Don and Bud Adams had to 
say. 

Soon after we checked into the 
Warwick Hotel, they came up to 
our room. Don was about 35 then, 
his broad freckled face grinning 
eagerly. Adams was a little older, 
a little taller, a good deal rounder. 
He is a Texas oil man who bought 
himself a football franchise when 
the AFL first organized in 1960. He 
wore leather boots, a string tie, a 
cowboy hat. It didn’t take him long 
to get to the point. The American 
Football League was willing to pay 
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me $500,000 to play quarterback 
with the Houston Oilers for three 
years. 

I seemed to be very cool, hear- 
ing this offer, because it wasn’t real 
to me. The figure was so preposter- 
ous at first, it just didn’t mean any- 
thing. Half a million dollars! This 
put Joe Namath in the shade, and 
every other athlete I had ever 


heard of, on any playing field, in 
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any country in the world. 

I sat there trying to look cool. 
Sonny was cool. He told Bud I 
should be getting at least a mil- 
lion, Bud was surprised by this, but 
not too disturbed. They started to 
bargain. Bud had ideas for various 
kinds of fringe benefits: A Dodge 
dealership in the Houston area, im- 
mediate entry into a_ high-class 
country club. They finally settled 


on a compromise figure of $750,- 
000, and Sonny said, “Let’s see how 
that looks on paper.” 

A cocktail napkin was lying on 
the table. Adams scribbled on it, 
The AFL agrees to pay John Bro- 
die $250,000 a season for three 
seasons. We all signed the napkin 
and agreed that was sufficient for 
the time being. 

Realizing my next step was to 
get in touch with the 49ers, I said, 
“I don’t want to play games with 
anybody, and start some kind of a 
bidding war. But I have to give 
them a chance to match this offer.” 

Adams said he wouldn’t advise 
waiting too long to close the thing. 
So with him and Klosterman and 
Sonny Marx listening in, I called 
Lou Spadia in Portland, where he 
had gone to attend his son’s grad- 
uation from college. 

He was hit between the eyes. 
“Christ, John! I can’t believe that!” 

I understood his feeling. I still 
couldn’t believe it myself. I said, 
“Lou, I have signed this agree- 
ment, subject to your meeting it. 
I’m obligated not to settle for less 
because it wouldn’t be fair to these 
guys who are making me this offer. 
And it wouldn’t be fair to me be- 
cause it’s too much money to turn 
down. You don’t have to top it, 
Lou. If you can match it, I'll stay 
with San Francisco.” 

Lou still couldn’t believe it. He 
told me to sit tight, and he would 
send Jack White, the general man- 
ager, down there to check this out. 
I said, “Okay, we'll wait, Lou. But 
these guys want a decision within 
eight hours.” 

Jack White caught the next 
plane out of San Francisco, flew in 
to Houston, raced to the Warwick 
by cab, studied the napkin, and 
verified all the terms with Adams 
and Klosterman. Then he called 
Lou in Portland. 

“It’s true, Lou, it’s accurate, and 
they are ready to do it.” 

Lou, who by this time had sat 
through his son’s graduation in such 
a distracted state he had missed 


The war between the NFL and the AFL 
left many casualties, but John Brodie 
came through it with a lot of scratch. 
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most of the ceremony, told us all 
once again to sit tight. I knew he 
was Stalling, and I regretted having 
to put him in such a bind. I could 
see no way he was going to match 
that kind of money. The eight- 
hour deadline passed, with no more 
word from the West Coast. I figured 
that was the end of it. I went to 
sleep assuming I had signed with 
the Houston Oilers for three-quar- 
ters of a million. 

Next morning, Adams and Klos- 
terman were back up in our hotel 
room. I said it was nice to be see- 
ing my new employers this early in 
the day. Don’s natural enthusiasm 
had dimmed. He smiled tentative- 
ly and said, yes, it was good to see 
us too and although a couple of 
problems had come up, we would 
be able to handle those and then 
everything would indeed be fine. I 
said, “What kind of problems?” 

Bud Adams suggested that he 
and I step into the adjoining room. 
I remember saying, ““There’s noth- 
ing I have to hide, and if there is 
nothing you have to hide, why 
don’t we just throw it all out where 
we can all look at it?” But Bud 
was insistent, so Sonny said I'd bet- 
ter go along with him and see what 
Bud had on his mind. 

I brought my putter and a golf 
ball with me into the bedroom. I 
had been looking forward to play- 
ing a lot of golf in Houston; so 
had Sonny. Now we found our- 
selves trapped inside the hotel. 
Bud and Don were adamant that 
we “not be seen anywhere around 
town.” By that morning, I was get- 
ting restless. I felt like practicing 
my putts. While Bud warmed to his 
topic, I started knocking short ones 
up against the bedroom wall. 

“John,” he said at last, “do you 
think you would possibly be inter- 
ested in a fulltime Dodge dealer- 


ship here in Houston?” 

I missed my golf ball complete- 
ly. I looked over at him. “What in 
the hell are you talking about?” 

“Since last night a couple of 
things have come up, John, and it 
may be that you'll be back in San 
Francisco after all. But I know we 
can work out the arrangements to 
be satisfactory to everybody. .. .” 

I said, “Whoa there, Bud. I don’t 
want to talk about any Dodge deal- 
ership. I can hardly drive a car, 
let alone sell one. I’m a ballplayer. 
I came down here to talk about 
playing football.” 

He kept on about this Dodge 
dealership as if it were already a 
fact of life, while I kept thinking 
about those other players I'd heard 
of who had come to Houston ex- 
pecting ranches and cattle herds. I 
put my putter down and said we 
ought to go back out into the other 
room. 

Don and Sonny were sitting 
there looking at each other. I asked 
Don what was going on. He and 
Bud muttered and cleared their 
throats and finally Don said their 
hands were tied. 

I said, “Look. I signed an agree- 
ment with you guys, which has al- 
ready created a certain loss of af- 
finity with my former employer. I 
don’t much care to fly back tomor- 
row and say, ‘Hey, I made a little 
mistake, but that’s all cleared up 
now, and here I am.’ ” 

Don said something to the effect 
that Bud had been up all night get- 
ting calls from other owners and 
that in the last 12 hours every- 
thing had changed. “The leagues 
are getting ready to merge,” he 
said. “It’s happening a lot sooner 
than we thought. If we sign you 
now, it will foul up the merger.” 

“But didn’t we make a deal?” | 
asked. 


Don said we did. 

“And we all signed that cock- 
tail napkin?” 

Don said we had, but he just 
couldn’t say much more about it 
at the moment. 

“Well, let me ask you this,” I 
said. “If it gets down to the nut 
cutting, you'll say what happened, 
right?” 

“Right.” 

He knew that I knew that, and 
that I knew he was in a tight 
squeeze himself; and I trusted him 
to fill me in sooner or later. 

Meanwhile Adams had _ started 
talking to Sonny about the make- 
up of football players, how you 
might reach an agreement with one 
of them but you know how they 
will rescind a contract and not ful- 
fill their obligations, and thus when 
you're dealing with players it’s a 
special kind of business; contracts 
are made and broken all the time 
in the football world, and this has 
become an acceptable kind of pro- 
cedure. 

Sonny said, “Well, in my busi- 
ness it’s not an acceptable proce- 
dure, and I don’t think it’s accept- 
able to John.” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” I 
said, “we have an agreement. I 
couldn’t go back on my word, and 
I wouldn’t expect you to go back 
on yours.” 

Adams said, “All right. I am a 
man of my word. Don’t worry. 
We'll be getting back to you.” 

That’s where it stood when they 
left the hotel room, saying they’d 
be getting back to us. As soon as 
the door was shut, Sonny said, 
“Pack your bag.” He was ready to 
leave anyway. Hiding out in the 
hotel was costing him money; he 
had already lost $32 in domino 
games. We flew out of Houston that 
afternoon. 

About a week later, the AFL and 
the NFL announced that they had 
merged. A reporter called me to 
ask what I thought of this. I told 
him that as far as I was concerned 
I had signed a binding agreement 
with the American Football League 
and where it went from here was 
their problem. 
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“Their problem” was a large one. 
The fact that the offer had come 
from the league, rather than from 
the Houston team itself, was at the 
center of it. Al Davis had taken 
over as commissioner of the AFL 
just that April, and immediately he 
put together a war chest of a few 
million dollars with the specific 
goal of strengthening the AFL and 
weakening the NFL by seducing 
away as many of its top players as 
possible, especially the quarter- 
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backs. I found out later that several 
other men besides myself had been 
ready to sign, when the red flag 
went up. The crazy thing was— 
and this just indicates how divided 
the feeling was among the men 
who controlled the football business 
—serious merger talk among var- 
ious owners had begun just about 
the time Al Davis took over the 
league and started his raiding cam- 
paign. 

It has been said that the offer 


made to me somehow forced the 
merger. This isn’t really true. It was 
typical of what was forcing the 
leagues together. But mainly it was 
a matter of lucky timing. Lucky for 
me. While I was down there in the 
Warwick Hotel, all the merger talk 
was coming to a head; other men 
in other cities were talking just as 
fast, trying to reach an agreement 
before the talent war got entirely 
out of control. 

The merger announcement 
ended that war, which meant all 
the quarterbacks who’d been ready 
to defect were expected to go back 
to their teams and forget it. Some- 
how, the other players who had 
been approached were either paid 
John Brodie is not known as a scrambling 


type of quarterback, but he and his law- 
yers ended up making some slick moves. 
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This first edition is limited to only 25,000 in proof finish pure silver — 
the only ones that will ever be minted commemorating this historic event 


N SEPTEMBER 11, 1974 an extraordi- 

nary and exciting event in the world of 

golf took place. The thirteen greatest cham- 

pions in the history of the sport became the 

tirst golfers ever inducted into the newly com- 

pleted “World Golf Hall of Fame,” at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina. 

These magnificent athletes from the past 
and present are the men and women most 
responsible for turning a little known Scottish 
pastime into the world’s greatest participant 
sport. 

Elected by the Golf Writers Association of 
America, they were enshrined in this new 
sport mecca dedicated to the glory of golf. 

Their names are legend with golfers and 
non-golfers alike. Great champions all, they 
are: Jack Nicklaus; Bobby Jones; Arnold 

Palmer; Walter Hagen; Byron Nelson; Gene 
Sarazen; Francis Quimet; Harry Vardon; 
“Babe” Zaharias; Ben Hogan; Patty Berg; 
Sam Snead; and Gary Player. 

Their great accomplishments on the links 
are the inspiration to excellence for golfers 
worldwide and they will always remain topics 
of conversation wherever and whenever golf 
enthusiasts gather. 

A Magnificent Commemorative 
14 Medallion Collection in Pure Silver 
To honor both the opening of the Hall of 
Fame and the new inductees, The Hamilton 
Mint, named the Official Mint of The World 
Golf Hall of Fame, will strike in precious 
metal, fourteen magnificent fine art medal- 
lions. Thirteen will bear the finely sculptured 
likeness of each of the new Hall of Fame 
members and the fourteenth will show the 
beautiful Official Emblem of The Hall of 
Fame itself. Each medallion will measure 114” 
in diameter and contain 480 grains of Pure 
Silver. The special Hall of Fame medallion 
will measure 2” in diameter and contain 840 
grains of Pure Silver. 
A Superb Treasury of Fine Art 

The Hamilton Mint, known for its magnifi- 
cent relief sculpture has painstakingly crafted 
each medallion to a fine art masterpiece. Each 
will have a gleaming mirror-like proof finish 
and the medallions will be issued, as they are 
minted to your order, at the rate of two a 
month. 


A Strictly Limited First Edition 


To fully insure the integrity of this collection 
as a valuable heirloom that will be treasured 
from one generation to another, only 25,000 
proof finish sets in .999 fine silver, the finest 
and purest silver available, will ever be minted. 
And once the edition limits have been reached, 
the dies will be destroyed. Proof finish sets are 
traditionally reserved only for masterworks of 
medallic art and this series will be especially 
valued and sought after by collector and golf 
enthusiast alike. 


Your Valuable Personal Serial Number 


Each medallion will be expressly minted for 
you and bear The Hamilton Mint Hallmark 
plus your personal matching and registered 
serial number. Subscription numbers will be 
assigned in the exact order that subscriptions 
are received, the lowest numbers, of course, 
going to the first subscribers. 


A Rare Opportunity 
with Guaranteed Price Protection 


While leading economists are predicting that 
gold and silver will become more valuable in 
the years ahead, you are guaranteed the origi- 
nal subscription price for your entire collec- 
tion no matter what happens to the price of 
silver and gold on The International Metals 
Market. For the collector who seeks to build 
and own an important treasury in precious 
metal—this is a rare opportunity to do so. 

Remember, this is a strictly limited edition. 
There is an absolute limit of one set per sub- 
scriber and all orders received after the 
edition limits are reached must regretfully be 
declined and returned. 


Custom Display Case 
Included at No Charge 
Undoubtedly the most unique display unit 


ever devised for a Limited Edition medal- 
lion series, the unit is in the shape of a golf 


ball on a fee and duplicates the design of 
the official emblem of the World Golf Hall 
of Fame. It is lush red velveteen lined and 
eee to display and protect the entire col- 
ection. 


Collectors Archive Edition 
of 24KT Gold on .999 Fine Silver 
This special edition combines the rich beauty 
and lustre of gold with silver. 24KT gold is 
joined with the silver to further enhance the 
potential value of this edition. Each magnifi- 
cent medallion will be individually serially 
numbered and hallmarked. Only 10,000 sets 
will be minted and each medallion will cost 


only $20.00 with the larger Hall of Fame 
medallion costing $35.00. 


—— — — —Collector’s Application —- — —— 
TO: The World Golf Hall of Fame 

P.O. Box 4000, Pinehurst, N.C. 28374 | 
Please enter my subscription for a complete first 
edition set of the Official World Golf Hall of | 
Fame. I understand I will receive my first two 
medallions (Jack Nicklaus and Bobby Jones) soon | 
after my order is accepted. Thereafter, I will re- 
ceive monthly invoices for prepayment of subse- | 
quent pairs of medallions which will be shipped 
each month shortly after my remittance is re- | 
ceived at The Hamilton Mint. The final (7th) 
invoice and shipment will include the 2-inch | 
World Golf Hall of Fame Commemorative Medal- 
lon, plus, at no additional cost, the deluxe cus- | 
tom display unit to house and protect the entire 
collection. I understand that the cost of the me- | 
dallions will not be increased, regardless of cost 
increases of Silver or Gold in the international | 
Metals Market. Enclosed is my check or money 
order for $_____§===_=ss==_s=, Payable to The World | 
Golf Hall of Fame. 
Please mint my collection in: | 
 .999 Fine Silver consisting of: 13 one ounce me- | 
dallions @ $15 each, plus one 134 ounce medallion 
@ $25. I enclose remittance of $30.00 plus 75¢ for | 
postage and insurance for my first two medallions. 
{ 24KT Gold on .999 Fine Silver consisting of: | 
13 one ounce medallions @ $20 each, plus one 134 
ounce medallion @ $35. I enclose remittance of | 
$40.00 plus 75¢ for postage and insurance for my 
first two medallions. | 
Charge my order to my: 

0 BankAmericard D Master Charge* | 
Account No. Exp. Date. | 
*For Master Charge, indicate 
the 4 numbers above name here — | 


Print Name 
Address 
Cit. = Side ei 
Signed 


i 


(Must be signed to be valid) 
LIMIT: ONE SUBSCRIPTION PER COLLECTOR 


Application subject to acceptance by | 
SM-10-74 The Hamilton Mint | 
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CONTRACT 
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off or kept quiet, or ignored. My 
case was the only one to gain wide 
attention. I believe there were two 
reasons for this. First, the timing. 
Two or three days more, and there 
wouldn’t have been an offer. Sec- 
ond, the openness of the conversa- 
tion. If I had gone to Houston my- 
self, if I had dealt secretly with 
Adams, his offer might never have 
left that hotel room. As it turned 
out, we had nothing but the talk to 
base our claim on. There was no 
material evidence. The cocktail 
napkin we signed never left Hous- 
ton. It never left the Warwick 
Hotel. I lost it. “Man, ain’t you a 
dilly!” Sonny chided. He almost hit 
me with his suitcase. But he had 
heard the offer. The 49ers manage- 
ment had heard and seen the terms. 
I give credit to Don and Bud 
Adams; they never hedged. They 
honored the whole deal. To this 
day I don’t know if they were 
aware that the napkin itself had 
disappeared, but it seemed like a 
good idea to keep quiet on that 
subject at the time. 

Back in California, I consulted 
with my brother Bill, a lawyer in 
Palo Alto. He, too, had flown to 
Houston, soon after Jack White 
did, to observe the proceedings. 
Sonny suggested to Bill and me that 
we might do well to get in touch 
with John Elliott “Doc” Cook, the 
ablest attorney he knew and a spe- 
cialist in corporate and anti-trust 
law. Doc was about 67 then and 
supposedly retired, but still a very 
active man. He agreed to listen to 
the details. We tape-recorded every- 
thing that had happened. Doc asked 
me if I thought my position was 
clean. I said I thought it was. He 
then said if we wanted him to be 
involved, he would do whatever he 
could to assist us. And that’s the 
way it developed; from then on, he 


and Bill worked together. Doc took 
the position that it wasn’t fair to 
make an offer like that to a player 
and then have it nullified by a high- 
level power-struggle. He agreed to 
handle my case—Brodie vs. the 
whole football establishment — and 
his first demand was for a million 
dollars plus legal fees. 

This was in June. Training camp 
would be starting in not too many 
weeks. Doc advised me to say noth- 
ing to anyone, and in fact suggested 
it would be an excellent idea if I 
just took my family and disap- 
peared for awhile, get away from 
the football scene entirely. So I 
took Sue and our four kids over to 
the windward side of Oahu. We 
took a beach cottage there, over- 
looking a lagoon. It was so remote 
and out of the way that the only 
people who found us were Don 
Klosterman, Y. A. Tittle, and a 
photographer. 

Don flew over to find out where 
I stood personally in the matter. I 
made clear to him what he really 
knew ahead of time: I had put 
everything into Doc Cook’s hands 
and was letting him handle it now. 
Don came representing not the 
Oilers, and not the AFL, but both 
leagues. Having merged, they now 
shared the common problem of Doc 
Cook’s demand. It included the 
threat of an anti-trust suit, which 
was something the leagues could 
not afford just then, financially or 
legally. Financially, it could treble 
the damages. Legally, the very ex- 
istence of such a suit might hold 
up government approval of their 
merger. 

Meanwhile, Tittle chased me 
down and put a call through from 
the mainland. His first concern was 
whether or not all this was going 
to affect my football game. If any- 
one understood how you can get 


mangled in the machinery, it was 
Tittle. “John,” he said, “I don’t 
know all the specifics of this deal, 
but when it gets straightened out, 
get your ass back here. Don’t let 
those people screw you.” 

I appreciated that kind of sup- 
port. I needed it. Everyone else 
was looking at the money. But I 
was also thinking about the team 
and about the start of training 
camp. After all the smoke cleared, 
I was still going to be a quarter- 
back, and it was that time of year 
when you start getting in shape for 
the new season, a habit not easily 
broken once you get into it. Doc 
told me to sit tight a while longer, 
that a settlement was near. So I did. 
But I was getting tired of sitting 
tight. I didn’t like it. I'd had enough 
legal strategy. I was squirming to 
play football. 

Early in August, Doc, and Lou 
Spadia, and Pete Rozelle, commis- 
sioner of the merged leagues, 
reached an agreement I was glad 
to accept. Doc said the leagues’ 
liability was such that I could get 
even more if I waited awhile long- 
er, perhaps a month or two. I didn’t 
want to wait another month or two. 
I didn’t want to miss another day 
of training camp. Why hold out 
for more when the settlement gave 
me what I felt I was due at that 
point—that is, what the AFL had 
agreed to in May. Part of it would 
be paid during the next three sea- 
sons, and the rest after I finished 
playing football. It would come to 
me through the 49ers office, but 
everyone knew a good portion was 
being coughed up by all the other 
clubs in both leagues. During the 
next couple of years, I heard more 
than one o-vner complain about 
having to pay money to the quar- 
terback his team was supposed to 
be trying to beat. I didn’t worry 
about that too much. I figured it 
was an owner’s problem, not a 
player’s problem. 

Together with legal fees, the total 
came to $910,000. I’ve been told 
that this deal set a record, that at 
the time it was the largest amount 
of money ever offered to a profes- 
sional athlete. a 


The man whod rather drive 
a truck than a car. 


He’s got a nose for trucks. 
Anda feel for trucks. 
Most of all, he’s got a head for trucks. 

And he uses them all when he buys his 
Dodge. 

He opens up the hood and takes a long 
hard look inside. This man does a lot of his 
own work. And he wants to be sure he can get 
his hands on things. 

Four-wheel drive. Good. Dodge is 
famous for that. Has been since World War II. 
And this man can make good use of it. For one 
A thing, there’s rarely a day when he does his 

© 0 driving all on a nice paved road. Some days 
there’s no road at all. 

He takes the measure of the 
payload. He’d better. Aman who'd / 
rather drive a truck than a car 
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doesn’t leave his wheels at some 
parking lot all day. He works his Age 
A 


truck like he works himself. He 
spends a big chunk of his 
day init. He grows attached  SZ##iEss "SiN 
to it almost by the seat of his pants. 

So it counts that the poe is big. It counts 
that Dodge has the only tai 
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@. proud so many of them would 


gate that comes off easily. 


Without a wrench. 
is ees a x. This ma is rarely a desk 
jockey. If his truck doesn’t work, — gs ~ 
neither does he. Fey 

So he finds alot of comfort ==" ? 
in the Electronic Ignition. What it 
does is very simple. It eliminates 
poms and condenser. That means 
ewer tune-ups and surer starts. 

The man who'd rather drive 
a truck than a car has another rare 
characteristic: he doesn’t head for 
the highway to get away from his 
kids. He likes to have them around. 
And he'll always be a little bit grateful to Dodge for 
the Club Cab...so he doesn’t have to squeeze 
the family out. 

Next time you're in some jj 
spectacular part of this country, | 
keep an eye out for him. 

The man who'd rather 
drive a truck than a car. We’re 


rather drive a Dodge. 


Extra care in engineering 
makes a difference. 


If you can pitch, hit, 

pass, drive or kick a ball 
hard enough and straight 
enough, or if you possess 
some other athletic skill 

to an extraordinary degree, 
you can probably end up 
living any way you choose. 


WITH 
Ihe WORLD’ 
RICHEST AIHIETES 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined z SASHA itera EERE A Ne hth) y i 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. § : SOUT a Ye) 1974 Rs) REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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Cerin 
Labs 


19 mg. “ar”, 13 ma. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


In 8 weeks, you'll be 
keeping up with the Joneses, 
the DeSantises, the Ryans, the Majeskis, 
and the Smiths. 
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A prominent athlete, who is struggling 
to get by on $50,000 a year; was sit- 
ting in a Boston bar one recent night, 
reflecting upon the fact that the world’s 
richest athlete, Arnold Palmer, is worth 
more than $10 million. “Gee,” he won- 
dered, “what can you do with ten mil- 
lion dollars?” 

A pretty blonde standing nearby over- 
heard the question. She turned, smiled 
and offered the perfect answer. “Any- 
thing you want,” she said. “Anything 
you want.” 


As F. Scott Fitzgerald knew, the ath- 
letically gifted are different from you 
and me. They have more money. This 
affluence does not dim their image as 
fantasy figures; it merely reinforces the 
image. If the ten-year-old dreams of 
having Joe Namath’s arm, the 25-year- 
old dreams of having Namath’‘s duplex, 
Namath’s women, Namath’s endorse- 
ments. It was Namath who, in a tele- 
vision commercial, once suggested, “If 
you've got it, flaunt it.” 

You might call that Namath’s Law, 


and even though Namath himself usual- 
ly violates the slogan, many athletes 
vigorously obey it. Walt Frazier, Derek 
Sanderson and Earl Monroe, for in- 
stance, all own Rolls-Royces, the fla- 
grant symbol of luxury pictured on the 
cover of this month’s SPORT. But, curi- 
ously, none of the three athletes pictured 
on the cover—Palmer, Namath and Wilt 
Chamberlain—owns a Rolls, although 
Wilt comes close, with a Bentley, 

In fact, the two richest athletes in the 
world—Palmer and Pele, the Brazilian 
soccer star—have spent most of their 
lengthy careers deliberately not living 
up to Namath’s Law, which may help 
explain why (a) their net worths are so 
high and (b) their careers have lasted 
so long. 

Palmer, who grew up around the 
Latrobe Country Club in Western Penn- 
sylvania where his father was the 
greenskeeper, now lives in a small white 
house adjacent to that same course. He 
lives almost as if he were a club pro 
rather than a touring pro. There are 
few luxuries around; the marks of his 
success are medals and trophies, not 
diamonds and limousines. The coffee 
table in his living room features medals 
he has won, encased in a wood base. 


rag 


Up the road from the house, Arnie 
owns a small office building where a 
secretary and a publicity assistant, Doc 
Giffin, share space with him. In the 
basement of that building is a workshop 
where Arnie spends hours hammering 
away at golf clubs. 

Palmer's wife, Winnie, has at times 
complained to their friends about what 
a loner he is and how he immerses him- 
self totally in golf. “Arnie‘s greatest 
pleasure is going out in the backyard 
and hitting three-irons at a tree,” says 
Bob Drum, a friend of Palmer's. 

His only obvious luxury is the $750,000 
jet he owns and flies from tournament 
to tournament. But even that is some- 
thing he has purchased to make it easier 
to play golf. 

Basically, Palmer has used his money 
to purchase a life of simplicity. This is 
obvious in everything he does. Norm 
Moonjian, the owner of Copain, a New 
York restaurant specializing in French 
food, says that his chef got very excited 
one night when he heard Palmer had 
come in for dinner. “But when Arnie 
just ordered a steak and mashed pota- 


Arnold Palmer's $750,000 plane gets him 
to tournaments; Wilt Chamberlain's $1.5 
million mansion keeps him happy at home. 
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IN THIS FAST-BUCK PLASTIC WORLD, 
WHY THESE HONEST 


Copeg® Shoes by Scholl could be 
made a quicker way. 

Instead of securing the arch 
with tiny maple pegs hammered in 
by hand, we could do it all by mach- 
ine. 

But then they wouldn’t have 
the good, firm permanent arch 
Copegs have. 

Or the comfortable fit. 

Or the reassuring support. 

Nor for that matter, would we 
have our “Peggers’’, that special 
breed of craftsmen in our Jefferson, 
Wisconsin factory who man the 
hammers with century-old skill. 

And a good arch is just part of 
the Copeg Shoe difference. 


FIRST, THE LAST. 

In shoe making, there’s some- 
thing called a last, the form a shoe is 
built around. 

Some companies come up with 
their lasts in no time. Not Scholl. We 
refine the master model for our lasts 
maybe thirty times before we’re 
happy with the fit. You will be too. 

Look closely at the inner side of 
a Copeg Shoe. Notice the leather ac- 
tually curves around and under the 
arch. Most shoes aren’t that well 
made. Look at your own right now. 

The heart of a shoe is the in- 
sole. Ours is leather and thicker than 
most. But it’s flexible because of 
an exclusive scoring process. So 
while the thickness means Copegs 


will hold their shape and wear long- 
er, the scoring means they'll be more 
comfortable from the first day you 
wear them. 


THE SLOW CURE. 

After all that special attention, 
you can bet we don’t use artificial 
drying methods as many shoe mak- 
ers do. 

Our Copegs cure on the last. 
Naturally. For at least seven days. 
It’s not fast or modern. But it is bet- 
ter for our fine quality leathers. 
And the shoe. And, ultimately, the 

fit for you. 


Though we’ve spoken at great 
length about Copeg Shoes, we 
didn’t mean to overlook our style 
story. The photographs below say it 
best. They're but a sample of the 
many styles a man on the move can 
feel comfortable in and with. 


AN HONEST VALUE. 

One more point. Despite 256 
separate steps in making one pair of 
Copegs, much of it handwork, most 
styles are just $39.00 to $50.00. 

With all you’ve just learned 
about Copeg quality, we hope 
you're not shocked to find our prices 
so competitive. 

But we just couldn't resist sav- 
ing the best for the last. 


COPEG* SHOES 


*Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 

Available at selected shoe stores and Scholl Shops. 
For the one nearest'you, write Dept. 394, 

Scholl, Inc., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 60610 
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toes,” Moomjian says, “my chef was so 
offended he refused to cook the meal.” 


Until recently, Pele lived with his fam- 
ily ina modest five-room apartment in 
Brazil. And his secretary claims he is 
very frugal and wants to be consulted 
before she writes even a $3 or $4 check. 
But Pele has just built himself a $600,000 
mansion with a 40-seat movie theater, a 
soccer field in the back yard and cus- 
tom made doorknobs which 
he designed himself. He has 
four people working for him 
in the house and four cars 
occupying the garage. He 
has made Brazil’s best-dress- 
ed list several times and 
spends $1,000 a month for 
clothes. His hobby is collect- 
ing watches and he has over 
400 of them. 

Still, he insists, “| have no 
time for glamor in my life. 
| am a common man who 
happens to have a lot of 
money.” 


There is nothing common 
about Wilt Chamberlain, not 
his size, not his talent, not 
his style of living. He has 
created an environment for 
himself that is as imposing 
as he is. In the Santa Monica 
mountains, overlooking the 
Bel Air section of los An- 
geles, he has built himself a 
$1.5 million home of red- 
wood, glass and canyon 
stone. 

The bedroom, Wilt’s favorite room, 
contains a round bed covered in French 
black rabbit fur, set under a mirrored 
ceiling that opens up to reveal the Cal- 
ifornia sky. A bedside control panel 
opens the ceiling and the front gate, re- 
veals and revolves a color television set 
and triggers 280 gallons of water that 
will pour into a gold-tiled triangular 
bath tub. You can enter the house 
through a 14-foot triangular door 
flanked by two geysers and exit via a 
swimming pool that begins in the liv- 
ing room and flows onto the patio. One 


hundred and seventy-five works of art 
adorn all the walls. The house is pro- 
tected by three Great Danes named 
Thor, Odin and Careem. 

The house reflects the personality of a 
man who feels he deserves to have the 
best. He has always been that way, says 
Al Bianchi, now the coach of the Vir- 
ginia Squires but a teammate of Wilt’s 
when he was with the Philadelphia 76- 
ers. “When he became a star, his home 
town became too small for him,” Bi- 
anchi says, “so he lived in New York 
and commuted to Philly by train. He 
came fo every game in a $400 silk suit. 


Everybodys Guide to Backpacking 


Pound for Pound 
Youre as Good as He Is 


When most people decide they want a 
magazine, they run to the corner and buy 
one; Billie Jean King started her own. 


In order to make the late train back to 
New York after our games, he had to 
get dressed without showering. He used 
to slip those silk suits right over his 
sweaty body and flee.” 


Now that he says he is retiring from 
boxing, Muhammad Ali may change his 
lifestyle. But, like Palmer, he has put 
much of the money he has made so far 
back into his profession. His greatest 
luxury is the $200,000 training camp he 


has built for himself in Deer Lake, Penn- 
sylvania. His hobby is collecting old 
fight films, each of which he has viewed 
hundreds of times. He also collects oid 
fighters. Ike Williams and Kid Gavilan 
spent several weeks before the Fore- 
man fight at Deer Lake. Ali picked up 
all their bills. 

Ali’s major weakness is automobiles. 
His most unusual vehicle is a $40,000 
bus, decorated like a living room, in 
which he transports his entourage. Re- 
cently, an aide answered the phone at 
Deer lake, and when asked what car 
Ali is presently driving, replied, “Weil, 
I‘m standing here looking out 
my window and | see a 
Mark Ill, two limousines, an 
Ambassador, a Pinto, a Buick 
Electra and a Grand Prix. 
And not one belongs to no- 
body but the man.” 


Billie Jean King appears to 
lead the simplest life of all 
the wealthiest athletes. Her 
home is a small apartment in 
Emeryville, just across the 
Golden Gate Bridge from 
San Francisco. It is furnished 
with a bed, a desk, a fold- 
out couch, a stereo and one 
painting done by a friend 
with a spray gun. Her hus- 
ban, larry, drives a 1971 
Mazda and she drives a 
Jensen Healey. She is also 
currently renting a town- 
house in Philadelphia, be- 
cause she plays World Team 
Tennis there, and buying a 
condominium at Hilton Head 
Island, because she repre- 
sents Hilton Head on the 
tour. Her greatest luxury is her new 
magazine, womenSports. 


lf all the world’s richest athletes—with 
the possible exception of Ali—have one 
thing in common, it is that at least part 
of their money is invested in something 
that should provide them with security 
for the rest of their lives. 

Strangely, their wealth does not seem 
to have affected their style of living 
—Chamberlain would live flamboyantly 
even if his income were limited—only 
the extent to which they can indulge that 
style. —MARTY BELL 
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— OrOneCty: 


he story of Virgil Carter and 
Bobby Douglass has never 
been told, except a few thous- 
and times. It is the classic story of 
love and hate, of good and evil. It is 
the story of Cain and Abel, in cleats. 
Not since Joe Namath and Fran 
Tarkenton paraded their egos con- 
currently on opposite sides of New 
York has one city contained two 
athletes so similar in their responsi- 
bilities, so different in their images. 
Quarterback Virgil Carter of the 
Chicago Fire is the man every moth- 
er wants her son to become. 
Quarterback Bobby Douglass of 
the Chicago Bears is the man every 
mother wants her daughter to be- 
ware. 


It is December, 1969, a cold, mis- 
erable Sunday at Chicago’s Wrigley 
Field. It has been a cold, miserable 
season for the Bears, who go into 
the game with a I-11 record. They 
have been going through quarter- 
backs the way Charlie Finley goes 
through managers. Last week, they 
gave another quarterback on their 
list his first full shot of the season. 
The Bears lost, of course, but he 
passed for more than 300 yards. To- 
day, coach Jim Dooley tells him, he 
has earned another full shot. He is 
going to play the full game. 


First, George Halas drove Virgil Carter 
(top) away from the Bears; now he may 
be doing the same to Bobby Douglass. 


ATale 


But Virgil Carter plays only half 
the game, and afterward, he is not 
happy. He expresses his unhappiness 
to the press. He calls Jim Dooley a 
liar. Then he criticizes the quarter- 
back coach, Sid Luckman. And 
then he takes his best shot: He crit- 
icizes a legend; he criticizes the man 
who built and owns the Bears; he 
criticizes George Halas. And he 
crams all his criticism into one word 
—a mild obscenity and an unforget- 
table indictment. 

Baby-faced, soft-spoken, highly- 
educated, well-liked Virgil Carter 
calls George Halas “chickenshit.” A 
million frustrated Chicagoans cheer. 

The next Tuesday, Carter is fined 
$1,000 and suspended. The next sea- 
son, Carter is no longer a Chicago 
Bear. 

That one little outburst established 
Virgil Carter’s enduring position as 
a maligned hero in Chicago. 


It is November, 1973, a cold, 
miserable Sunday in Chicago’s Sol- 
dier Field. The Bears are moving 
toward the end of another cold, mis- 
erable, losing season. In the second 
quarter, against the Detroit Lions, 
Bobby Douglass, the Bears’ starting 
quarterback since 1971, scrambles 
on a broken pass play. He picks up 
six yards. Then he is hit by two 
Lions. He goes down near the side- 
lines, hard. After the collision, the 
two Lions get up. But Douglass stays 


rlerbackks 


down. He twists in pain, reaching for 
his left knee. 

Finally, Douglass is helped up, 
and as he is guided toward the 
bench, a cheer comes out of the 
stands. It is not the customary cheer 
of appreciation for a courageous 
athlete. It is a cheer of joy, of 
jubilation, of victory. The football 
fans of Chicago are expressing their 
pleasure that Bobby Douglass is hurt. 

Those cruel cheers symbolized 
Bobby Douglass’ enduring position 
as a maligned villain in Chicago. 


Now it is 1974, and the World 
Football League is struggling to pro- 
vide a major-league alternative to 
the National Football League. In a 
year or two, once the mass of big- 
name NFL defectors shows up, the 
WEL should be a viable alternative. 
But right now it’s big league in only 
a few ways: The teams fly on char- 
tered jets, national TV shows off the 
product once a week—and Virg 
Carter plays for the Chicago Fire. 

The Fire has been a winning team 
since the start of the first WFL sea- 
son, and Carter is the main reason. 
More than that, with the White Sox, 
the Cubs and the Bears eliminated 
from their pennant races by early 
summer, Carter is the hottest sports 
property in Chicago. In fact, he’s 
bigger than sports; he’s as close as 
you can get to being Robert Red- 
ford if you live and work in Chicago. 
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Did: you miss a button this 


morning? 


Mennen Pushbutton Deodorant provides 
lasting protection against perspiration odor. 
And Pushbutton’s fine mist dries instantly 


on contact. 


underarm. 
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Carter’s appeal is simple: He is 
immensely likable. He is immensely 
likable despite the fact that he is 
perfect. He has always been perfect. 
Growing up in Sacremento, Cali- 
fornia, Virg was polite, kind, loyal, 
brave, trustworthy—in sum, impos- 
sible. When teachers needed to send 
someone on an errand, he always 
went. He probably volunteered. His 
homework was always in on time. 
He got straight A’s. He never missed 
church. 

From Sacramento, Virg went on 
to Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah. He was the starting 
quarterback for three years, and in 


Button up your ~ 


Quarterbacks 


his senior year, he led the collegiate 
nation in total yardage. And he 
didn’t even go to school on a foot- 
ball scholarship. He went on an 
academic scholarship. He was too 
smart for a football scholarship. 
And he was too small. Even today, 
as 29, he doesn’t look as big as the 
six-foot-one, 185 pounds everyone 
gives him credit for. Carter gradu- 
ated from BYU with straight A’s— 
a 4.0 average—and was named the 
outstanding senior in the college of 
Physical Sciences and Engineering. 
That’s physical SCIENCES, not phys- 
ical education. Later, while he was 
playing pro football, Carter picked 


up a master’s degree from North- 
western, and now he’s considering 
going back to get his Ph.D. 

Another thing Virg did at BYU 
was get married. And he even did 
that according to the code hand- 
some quarterbacks are supposed to 
live by. He married the BYU home- 
coming queen. 

“You wanna hear a really corny 
story?” asks Judy Carter. “Well, we 
met on a football field. I was the 
homecoming queen, and we played 
a really big game, against Utah 
State, and when we won, all the 
cheerleaders ran on the field and 
hugged players. I found No. 14. I’d 
heard about him, but I’d never met 
him. ‘Congratulations,’ I said. ‘We 
did it for you,’ he said. I mean, is 
that one of the corny stories of all 
time. Ours is really a hotsy-totsy 
All-American story. We met after 
that, and even though Virg was 
hesitant because he was a sophomore 
and I was a junior, we started going 
out and got married.” Perfect. 

It was Carter’s sheer perfection 
that made his use of the word 
“chickenshit” so devastating. Most 
athletes use stronger language to 
say hello. 

“Virg never even says darn, then 
one day he says bleep, and it’s 
quoted in every paper in the coun- 
try,” says Judy Carter. 

And it was especially quoted in 
Chicago. Mostly because bleep cap- 
tured perfectly the public’s sentiment 
towards George Halas and the way 
he runs his franchise. Chicago is a 
“What-have-you-done-for-me-late- 
ly?” kind of town, and lately—like 
the last decade—Halas has done 
nothing but raise the ticket prices. 

Besides, people in Chicago were 
taken with Carter from the begin- 
ning. In 1967, he spent the whole 
season on the taxi squad, never 
played a minute, yet he was noticed. 
In 1968, he got his shot midway 
through the season. All of the Bears’ 
quarterbacks had been injured. Car- 
ter was called up. He started four 
games. The Bears won four games. 
In the fifth game, Carter suffered a 
fractured ankle. He was done for 
the year. But he was a hero. He was 
the undersized kid in the era of the 


big quarterback. The next fall, the’ 
fans figured, he would get an op- 
portunity early and be perfect again. 
The opportunity didn’t come until 
the 12th game of the season. And 
then it only lasted six quarters, be- 
fore a rookie named Bobby Douglass 
took over, and Carter popped off. 

The next fall, 1970, as Bear fans 
suffered with Jack Concannon and 
Kent Nix at quarterback, Carter was 
off in Cincinnati leading the Bengals 
to the AFC’s Central Division cham- 
pionship. He couldn’t make it with 
Halas, but with pro football’s other 
Godfather, Paul Brown, he did just 
fine. During Carter’s four years in 
Cincinnati, there were problems, 
mostly injuries, and there were good 
times, like being the NFL’s most 
accurate passer in 1971 with a 62.2 
completion percentage. 

Carter missed all of last season 
after breaking his collarbone with a 
minute and 40 seconds to go in the 
exhibition season. When the season 
was done, Brown traded him to San 
Diego. Virg departed on good terms. 

“T couldn’t say enough good things 
about Paul Brown,” says Carter. “I 
think the sun rises and sets on him. 
Some people can’t deal with his hon- 
esty. It’s unusual in football. But I 
found it refreshing.” 

Carter and his broken collarbone 
spent the fall of 1973 in the moun- 
tains of Utah; so did Judy Carter, 
and the Carters’ infant son, Chad. 
For a time, they lived without a tele- 
phone, a television or a clock. “I 
had to go out to the car to see what 
time it was,” Carter says. 

It was time to make a change. 
Time to gamble. Carter had played 
out his option while sitting in the 
mountains of Utah; he was ready to 
try the World Football League. 

So Carter called WFL commis- 
sioner Gary Davidson and, soon 
afterward, Tom Origer, a construc- 
tion millionaire who owns the Fire, 
got in touch with Carter. Origer is 
not a man who got rich by being 
loose with his change. The Fire pay- 
roll is one of the lowest in the 
league. And they have signed no 
big-name NFL stars for the future. 
Just a couple of anonymous linemen. 

But Origer is no dummy. He real- 
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ized the value of Carter in Chicago. 
He parted with the necessary money, 
gave in on the necessary contractual 
demands. And on the day Origer an- 
nounced last February that Carter 
was the first big name to jump the 
NEL, he immediately established his 
credibility with the Chicago media. 

“TI knew Virg was perfect for Chi- 
cago,” Origer says now. “I used to 
be a Bear fan, and I was damn up- 
set when they got rid of him. I 
thought he was better than Douglass, 
Concannon and whoever else they 
had. 

“Chicago fans really relate to him 
because he was the underdog with 
the Bears, and he never really got a 
shot. But now that he’s an estab- 
lished quarterback with a good NFL 
track record, they know he’s good. 
He’s our bread and butter.” 

Carter is now the highest-paid 
football player in Chicago, the only 
one with a six-figure salary. He can 


live on steak. 


Virgil Carter is in a McDonald’s, 
in suburban Des Plaines, lunching 
on hamburgers with his wife, his 
son and his Fire teammate, Dick 
Evey, for many years a defensive 
lineman with the Bears. The kid be- 
hind the counter recognizes Carter. 
Judy places the order, and the kid 
gives her twice as much food as she 
asked for, and then undercharges 
her. It sets Virg to wondering why, 
and the answer is simple. 

“Tt didn’t seem that way at the 
time, but saying chickenbleep may 
have been the smartest thing I ever 
did,” Carter says. “If I'd said it any 
other way, if ’'d used debate terms 
instead of locker room terms I could 
be in the business world now. At 
the time I was making less than 
$20,000, so the fine was more than 
five percent of my salary. 

“Since then, though, I’ve figured 
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out the return per letter of chicken- 
bleep. It’s the most lucrative state- 
men I’ve ever made. And what’s 
really funny is in Chicago I created 
a local term. Now writers use chick- 
enbleep to describe a lot of things. 

“When Judy and I talk about it 
we just say, ‘That year.’ We have 
one scrapbook where the entire 
book is ‘That Was the Week That 
Was.’ It took Tiny Tim getting mar- 
ried on Thursday to get me off of 
the front page of the Tribune, back 
onto the front page of the sports 
section.” 

After the banquet at McDonald’s, 
Carter and his family get into his 
proudest possession, his restored 
yellow 1957 Thunderbird, the two- 
seater classic, with the removable 
hard-top roof, and he drives off to 
make a commercial. 

Carter isn’t exactly sure what the 
commercial involves. It has been ar- 
ranged by his agent. All he knows is 
it requires his game jersey as cos- 
tume. 

The taping studio is a low, white 
building in suburban Glenview. Car- 
ter parks his Thunderbird away 
from all other cars. He doesn’t want 
anyone slamming a door into it. 

As they walk to the studio en- 
trance, the Carters do not know that 
waiting inside is an old friend. One 
of Virg’s old roommates. He’s in the 
commercial, too. The friend’s name 
is Bobby Douglass. It’s the first time 
Douglass and Carter have been to- 
gether since Carter returned to town 
a conquering hero. The talk is polite, 
familiar. It is not strained at all. 
There is no tension. 

“I can’t believe it’s been five 
years, Bobby,” says Judy Carter. “It 
doesn’t seem that long. It’s like I 
saw you yesterday.” 

But it is five years. And for Bob- 
by Douglass, they haven’t been the 
easiest five years of his life. 


“Hi, ’'m Bobby Douglass. ’'m the 


quarterback for the Chicago Bears.” 

“Hi, I'm Virg Carter. I used to 
have that job myself.” 

“Virg who?” 

“Virg Carter. ’'m the quarterback 
for the Chicago Fire.” 


It isn’t one of the greatest com- 
mercials ever made—it’s for a 
suburban health club, to be shown 
on a suburban station, which tells 
you the Brut-al difference between 
playing quarterback in Chicago and 
playing quarterback in New York— 
but still Douglass and Carter have 
to go through a dozen takes to satis- 
fy the advertising people. 

All during the rehearsals and the 
waiting and the taping, Bobby Doug- 
lass keeps rubbing his left knee. It’s 
the knee the Lions ruined, the knee 
the Bears asked Douglass to play 
two more games on after the injury, 
the knee a surgeon worked on during 
the off-season. Bobby knows the 
knee will be fine. But when? The 
exhibition season is almost over, and 
Bobby Douglass still hasn’t thrown 
a pass in anger. He’s in a Glenview 
TV studio making a silly commer- 
cial, and his teammates are in Balti- 
more, playing an exhibition game. 

Bobby Douglass finishes the com- 
mercial, says goodbye to his old 
roommate and goes home to watch 
his team play on television. 

When he arrives, his wife Carol 
is playing the piano in the living 
room. It’s halftime, she says. The 
game is close. Gary Huff, the sec- 
ond-year quarterback out of Florida 
State, has completed 11 of 18 passes. 

The halftime show is on the air, 
but the better show is in the Doug- 
lass living room. It’s Caro] Doug- 
lass. She’s a spectacular, an extrava- 
ganza all by herself. She was never 
a homecoming queen, but who cares? 
She was Playmate of the Month in 
Playboy a couple of years ago. 

When the second half starts, Gary 
Huff’s first pass call is a screen. He 


drops back, then he’s pressured and 
he drops back a little further. Final- 
ly there is nowhere to go. Huff is 
sacked for a big loss. 

“What goes through your mind 
when you watch this?” Douglass is 
asked. 

“If the screen doesn’t form in 
time,” Douglass answers, “you’ve 
got to do something to get rid of 
the ball. Or you’ve got to run.” 

As the game goes on, Bobby 
Douglass watches impassively. The 
Bears don’t play badly, for the first 
time in ages, and win, for the first 
time in ten tries. 

It’s a little more ammunition for 
the bitter Bear fans who cheered 
when Bobby Douglass got hurt. 


Bobby Douglass is awesome. Like 
Virgil Carter, he doesn’t look like a 
quarterback. He looks like a line- 
backer. He’s  six-foot-four and 
weighs 230 pounds. He is a natural 
athlete, perhaps the finest ever to 
come out of El Dorado, Kansas, 
and the average fan thinks any quar- 
terback six-four and 230 pounds 
should be great enough to lead a 
pathetic ballclub like the Bears to 
a championship annually. Bobby 
Douglass is Chicago’s Wilt Cham- 
berlain. 

Sportswriters and fans are con- 
stantly finding fault with Douglass. 
They insist, for instance, that Doug- 
lass can’t pass. All kinds of wonder- 
ful numbers support that criticism. 
From 1969 through 1973, Douglass 
completed only 327 of his 775 
passes, a rather dismal 42.2 comple- 
tion percentage. In his first five NFL 
seasons, three of which were spent as 
a full-time starter, he threw just 28 
touchdown passes. OK, so he’s not 
Sid Luckman. But consider the re- 
ceivers he has had to throw to. Con- 
sider the blocking he’s had. Consider 
that he’s had no running backs to 
take the pressure off him. People 
say that the Bears don’t throw often 
enough or well enough to win. Well, 
the last two years the Miami Dol- 
phins have ranked 24th in passing 
attempts in the NFL. And the last 
two years the Dolphins have won 
the Super Bowl. 

There are people who say often 
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that Bobby Douglass is a marvelous 
football player, but he’s no quarter- 
back. They say he’d be a terrific 
tight end or running back or line- 
backer or free safety. Pick a posi- 
tion, and someone has decided Bob- 
by Douglass should be there. People 
started saying most of those kinds of 
things in 1972. That’s when Doug- 
lass rushed for 968 yards, a record 
for quarterbacks. In his career, 
Douglass has gained 2,207 yards on 
the ground, ranking him seventh on 
the Bears’ all-time list. Many of 
those yards were gained on failed 
pass plays that Douglass turned into 
yardage instead of sacks. 


Quarterbacks 


Strangely, despite all the attacks 
upon him, Douglass is at peace with 
himself. He’s the kind of person who 
always takes the blame for his mis- 
takes, and who says he’s just doing 
what he gets paid for when he plays 
well. He understands why the peo- 
ple boo, why the writers criticize. 
He understands that in 1969, when 
he came out of Kansas as an AIl- 
American, he was supposed to re- 
vive the dismal Bears. He under- 
stands that he hasn’t done it yet, 
isn’t close to doing it and that the 
fans aren’t patient enough to wait 
for 40 years. 

“The fans have to have villains,” 


he says. “Ron Santo, why have the 
fans always booed him? He was an 
All-Star for so many years. But they 
needed a villain for the frustration, 
and they found one in him. 

“At times it can be aggravating 
for me. But aggravation is some- 
thing short term. I’ll read something 
and for a second I'll be upset. And 
later T'll remember and mention it 
to the writer if I think it’s unfair. 
But I don’t let it shake me. I have 
enough confidence in myself, and I 
see professional sports for what they 
are—entertainment. You have to 
take the distasteful with the nice. 

“Really, though, sometimes it’s 
hard to understand why people get 
certain images. When I came out of 
Kansas, I was an All-American and 
all that hero stuff. Then I came up 
here and in my first year we go 
1-13. All of a sudden, I have an 
image. I was a rookie, I didn’t play 
that much, but I have an image. I’m 
a bad guy. I’m not a quarterback. 
And I’m dumb. That’s what people 
say. It may have something to do 
with the situation with Virgil that 
year, because I was the guy who re- 
placed him. And that stuff about be- 
ing dumb, well, I really think it’s 
because of my accent. I’m from Kan- 
sas, but I’ve got a thick Oklahoma 
accent. I just don’t talk that fast. At 
least, I don’t think anyone’s been 
silly enough to say I’m not a good 
football player. The difference be- 
tween me and them is that I’m sure 
I’m a good quarterback.” 

On this night before the regular 
season, though, as he watches Gary 
Huff beat the Colts, Bobby Doug- 
lass is wondering whether he’s going 
to ever get a chance to be a good 
quarterback for the Bears again. He 
is without a contract, and it looks 
like he'll be playing out his option. 
That’s something George Halas 
doesn’t take lightly. It’s enough rea- 
son for Halas to order Bobby Doug- 
lass benched. It’s enough reason for 
Gary Huff, ready or not, to step in 
as the Bears’ full-time first-string 
quarterback. 

It is possible that George is ready 
to drive Bobby Douglass out of Chi- 
cago. It isn’t the worst thing that 
could happen. Ask Virgil Carter. 


e sat in the corner of the 
cafeteria. A half dozen 
others were bunched to- 
gether. But Paul Brown sat alone, 
folding a napkin precisely across his 
lap. 

Brown’s arms are thin. His face 
is thin and gray-pink. The hair he 
has is gray, turning white. Legends 
aren't supposed to grow old, but 
Brown looked like an old man in 
new clothes. White golf shirt. Pale, 
yellow knit slacks. When he was 
younger, he was said to look like 
a prominent lawyer—a prosecutor. 
Now he looks like a retired pros- 
ecutor. Except for his eyes. Brown’s 
eyes flash sharply. His manner is 
friendly. But his eyes, they snap. 

The years have added a warmth 
to Brown. Gone is the bureaucrat 
in the brown suit and hat. Now he’s 
a fragile looking man in a baseball 
cap. Pop Brown? Gone too are the 
stories that football has passed 
Brown by. You don’t put down 66- 
year-old men. Besides, most of his 
critics are gone—retired or for- 
gotten. 

“Oooh, Paul Brown, such a gen- 
tleman, wonderful man,” says the 
lady at the desk of the Denver 
House in Wilmington, Ohio. Wil- 
mington is the trip into the past the 
Cincinnati Bengals take every year 


BY DOUG GROW 


when it’s time for training camp. 
It’s an old town and gentle and 
proud, not flamboyant, but not un- 
friendly, either. It’s neat and re- 
spectable and bustling. 
Paul Brown’s kind of place. 
“We love this community,” says 
Brown as he sits in his little corner 
of the world, a dorm room at Wil- 
mington College. “They’ve treated 
us so well here,” he says, as he 
points to a plaque on the wall. “The 
people at the college put that up.” 
Brown reads the plaque. It’s 
about Paul and Katie Brown. How 
they spent the last summer of Katie’s 
life in this little room with the twin 
beds and tile floor and block walls. 
Katie Brown died in 1969. And al- 
though Paul’s remarried (more than 
a year ago), his voice cracks with 
emotion as he reads the verse at 
the bottom of the plaque: “All this 
which now we see is but the child- 
hood of eternity.” “I’ve got to do 
some work now,” Brown says softly. 
If there is a secret to the success 
of Paul Brown, it’s his devotion to 
the work ethic. The Bengals’ 75- 
minute practices seem easy at first 
glance. But more careful study 
shows constant motion. A group of 
offensive linemen here, a half-dozen 
defensive backs over there. Always 
moving, always drilling. And 
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Brown’s everywhere at once. Talk- 
ing to an assistant or a player and 
later to reporters and old friends 
or friends of old friends. There’s no 
yelling, no grunting and absolutely 
no cursing at a Bengals’ practice. 
Just continuous motion. 

“In the end,” says Paul Brown, 
“it’s like an old teacher of mine told 
me a long time ago: The eternal 
verities always will out. Loyalty, 
hard work, dedication. They will out, 
always. In the end, the true leaders 
will step forward.” 

The Bengals’ training camp—like 
the training camps of the other 25 
National Football League teams— 
had been split by a strike. Ed Gar- 
vey, executive director of the NFL 
Players Association, had called 
Brown “intellectually bankrupt.” Ed 
Podolak, a member of the Players 
Association executive committee, 
said Brown was “intimidating.” 
Half the Bengals were in camp pre- 
paring for the 1974 season; the oth- 
er half stood on a sunny-day picket 
line. Brown seemed oblivious to all 
that was going on around him. His 
mind was on football. He’d started 
from scratch twice before in his pro- 
coaching career. He’d do it again. 
He wasn’t about to change now. Not 
after all those Sundays of victories. 

It was in 1946 that Paul Brown 
left the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and returned to his native 
Ohio to put together a football team 
that would first make — and finally 
break—a whole league. 

The team was called the Cleve- 
land Browns: Otto Graham, Lou 
Groza, Dante Lavelli, Mac Speedie 
and Marion Motley. The league 
was the All-American Football Con- 
ference and in its four-year exis- 
tence, the Browns lost just four 
games, while winning every league 
championship. In the end, though, 
the Browns were too good. Perfec- 
tion is dull. Even the fans in Cleve- 
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land stayed away from Browns’ 
games, and in 1950, the All-Amer- 
ican Football Conference died. So 
the Browns went to the National 
Football League and promptly won 
that league’s championship, too. 
In the 13 years Brown coached 
the NFL Browns, his teams won 
111 of 160 regular-season games 
and three NFL championships 
(they were beaten in four champi- 
onship games). But by 1962, the 
Browns had become just another 
good football team. They hadn’t 
played in a championship game 
since 1958. Players and_ sports- 
writers began doing what a few 
years earlier would have been blas- 
phemous—they second-guessed Paul 


Brown. His football was called 
stodgy and unimaginative. The 


Browns couldn’t win the big games. 
By calling plays for his quarter- 
backs, Brown was stroking his ego 
and costing Cleveland champion- 
ships. The word was out. Pro foot- 
ball had passed Brown by. 

There was a 1962 article in 
SPORT. Jimmy Brown was talking 
about the problems the Browns ran 
into every time they played the 
New York Giants. “The Giants’ 
scouting system of Paul Brown’s sys- 
tem is so good that they often know 
what he’s going to run even before 
Brown does himself,” Jimmy Brown 
said. “We start out as though we’re 
going to do things differently, but 
somehow we always seem to fall 
back in the same old groove.” 

For the only time in his nine- 
year career, in 1962, Jimmy Brown 
lost the rushing title, and he said 
that Cleveland was big enough for 
only one Brown, Paul or Jimmy. 
Paul lost. He was called into owner 
Art Modell’s office in January, 1963, 
and told that he would be paid his 
$82,500-a-year salary for the next 
six years. But he’d earn it off the 
field, as a vice-president. 


“In the long run, that may have 
been the best thing that could have 
happened,” Brown says as he slow- 
ly sips a Sprite. “Katie was very 
sick, she was a diabetic and, well, 
I have to say it, she was blind at 
the end. Those five years gave us a 
chance to travel, to be together.” 

In 1968, the Cincinnati Bengals 
were formed, and from the begin- 
ning, they were all Paul Brown. 
Some of Paul Brown’s money. Paul 
Brown as chairman of the board. 
Paul Brown as general manager. 
Paul Brown as coach. For the sec- 
ond time, Brown was starting a pro- 
fessional football team from scratch. 
But this time, there would be no in- 
terference from management. 
Brown was management. This time 
there would be no confrontations 
between Paul Brown and another 
Jimmy Brown. 

Brown is a believer in systems, 
and most of all in the Paul Brown 
system. “Sometimes it may seem 
like I’m bulldozing things,” he says. 
“T turned down four chances to get 
back into coaching during those 
years I was out of football. But I'll 
never get into a situation like we 
had at Cleveland at the end. Here, 
players can’t go over my head. They 
deal with me. 

“I watched the New Orleans 
Saints being put together (1967) 
and I was amazed, really amazed,” 
he adds. “They were doing things 
totally opposite to the way I'd do 
them.” The Brown way has led to 
two division championships in the 
six-year history of the Bengals. The 
Saints have never finished higher 
than third. 

Brown still does most of the same 
things he did when he was coach- 
ing Severn Prep, in 1930 and 731. 
He’s sure of himself and his sys- 
tem. He’s convinced that the intelli- 
gence tests (covering math and 
grammar) he gives all rookies are 
fair and necessary. Brown’s got a 
theory. Dumb athletes don’t win. He 
drafts for brains as well as brawn. 

Brown regards great athletes with 
respect. He regards intelligent ath- 
letes with awe. Of Bengals’ offen- 
sive center Bob Johnson: “He’s 
great executive material.” Of Ben- 
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gals’ defensive tackle Mike Reid: 
“He’s a concert pianist, you know.” 
Sometimes it seems Brown feels de- 
meaned by the brutality of his 
sport. 

Brown’s matter-of-fact approach 
to football has led to charges that 
he’s intimidating. His frequent use 
of such words as “manipulate” 
doesn’t do much to tear down his 
critics’ case. And he demands 
loyalty over all. 

Item: Middle linebacker Bill Ber- 
gey was considered by many to be 
the best in professional football last 
year when he was a Bengal. Now, 
he’s doing his tackling for the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles. 

Bergey had two years left on his 
Bengal contract when he signed a 
three-year contract with the Florida 
Blazers of the World Football 
League. Brown filed suit, hoping 
for an injunction against WFL raids 
on Bengals’ players and revocation 
of Bergey’s WFL contract. During 
the trial, Brown testified that Ber- 
gey’s future WFL commitments 
made his career with the Bengals 
uncertain, that he’d have divided 
loyalties and that he’d hurt team 
morale. The judge ruled in favor of 
Bergey; Brown traded him to Phila- 
delphia for some draft choices. 

After Bergey had been traded, 
the Bengals opened their camp. As 
players, coaches and reporters were 
sitting down to the first day’s din- 
ner, in strolled Bergey. A giant slab 
of beef covered his plate. 

“Everyone was gagging on their 
food,” recalls Ed Meneker of the 
Cincinnati Post. “The coaches were 
choking on their carrots. The re- 
porters were sitting there with their 
mouths wide open. 

“Paul looked up from his dinner 
and said, ‘Hello, Bill.’ Then, he just 


Once, people wondered if pro football 
kad passed Paul Brown by; now they 
wonder if the game will catch up to him. 


kept eating. Later I asked him about 
it and he said that Bergey had called 
and wondered if he could come 
down to buy his shoulder pads and 
helmet—they fit him so well, he 
didn’t want to have to break in new 
gear in Philadelphia. So Paul told 
him to come on down and have din- 
ner and that the Bengals would just 
give him his gear. Paul wasn’t mad. 
He just didn’t want Bergey on his 
football team.” 

“I don’t know what they mean 
when they say I’m intimidating,” 


says Brown. “I demand what I be- 
lieve in, but I don’t do it in a bom- 
bastic way. I explain why we do 
things—I’ve done that all my life. 
Football isn’t a shouting match or a 
contest of bullies, it’s a scientific 
game. I’m careful of my guys. You 
look at our practices—there’s very 
little contact, especially early. These 
are 25-, 26-, 27-year-old bodies 
and they have to be treated care- 
fully. You bring them along slowly. 
You never heard any of my coaches 
curse a player or yell. We're teach- 
ers. If we’re intimidating, well. . . .” 

And Brown leans back in_ his 
chair and sips a bit more Sprite 
and smiles. He talks of his former 
players and other years. He talks 
of changing times and golf (“I play 
management golf”). Of the busi- 
ness of professional football—how 


it’s a brittle business and if the Play- 
ers Association demands were met, 
how the brittle business would snap. 
He talks of the World Football 
League (“They lack two things, 
money and knowledge”) and how 
in the old days of the All-American 
Football Conference owners would 
inflate attendance figures and how 
he supposed WFL owners were do- 
ing the same thing now. He talks 
about his sons (all three of them 
have jobs with the Bengals) and his 
grandchildren. And he talks more 
and more about the old days. Bits 
and pieces. And he sounds very 
much like an old man sitting on a 
porch remembering. Except for his 
eyes—alert, flashing, ageless. 

“Precision Paul’, that’s what the 
newspapers always wrote,” Brown 
says. “My kids would sit at the 
breakfast table and read that stuff: 
‘Paul Brown, the stern taskmaster.’ 
One time they were reading about 
some coach being hung in effigy and 
they were disappointed that it wasn’t 
me. They didn’t know what it meant 
to be hung in effigy and they thought 
I was missing out on something.” 

Again Brown excuses himself and 
goes back to the business of build- 
ing a football team. 


Bob Trumpy, a tight end, and 
center Bob Johnson were sprawled 
in their tiny dorm room. A quiz 
game was blaring from a six-inch 
black-and-white portable. They’d 
finished their morning workout and 
they were hoping stiff muscles would 
become limber in time for the af- 
ternoon practice. They hurt. The 
dorm room was tiny. Their beds 
even smaller. A community john 
down the hall. Wives, children, busi- 
ness and civilization were weeks 
away. But both laughed as they told 
Paul Brown stories. 

“He coaches this team the best 
way there is to coach a football 
team,” said Trumpy. “But I remem- 
ber when I got here in *68 (the 
first year of the Bengals), it was 
a zoo. I mean we had some people 
you wouldn’t believe. We had one 
guy who was married to a 14-year- 
old girl. We had all sorts, all of °em 
really weird, and the only guy who’s 


got any idea what’s going on in the 
whole place is Paul Brown. 

“We're playing our first regular 
season game. Kansas City. And for 
some reason, we're ahead. Tom 
Bass was the defensive coordinator 
and it’s something like third-and-39 
for the Chiefs. Everybody in the 
place knows Len Dawson’s going to 
pass. He drops back and throws the 
damn ball to Otis Taylor. Taylor 
falls forward—39 yards and an 
inch. First down. Paul’s down at 
one end of the field and Tom Bass 
is at the other. 

“Paul runs 60 yards fast as I’ve 
ever seen anybody run and we’re 
all standing on the sideline wonder- 
ing what in the world’s going to 
happen. Paul runs up to Bass and 
asks what was the coverage. Bass 
says it was Coverage Seven, which is 
supposed to cover us in long-yard- 
age situations. You know, deep 
safety and all. And Paul just looks 
at Bass and then he screams, ‘You 
shove that Coverage Seven up your 
ass.’ I mean, everyone in the stadi- 
um hears him. Then he just turns 
around and walks away and we're 
just all dying from laughing so 
hard.” 

“He’s amazing,” said Johnson. “TI 
remember coming here for the first 
practice after the All-Star game 
(1968). I'd always played with 
winners, big winners—in high 
school, at Tennessee. But I got here 
and I just wanted to quit. It’s our 
first exhibition game—that’s against 
the Chiefs, too—and I’m seeing the 
team for the first time ever in the 
first game ever. I mean, the Chiefs 
just creamed us. I don’t think we 
had the ball the whole first half. I'd 
never seen anything like it in my 
life, but after the game, we’re all 
sitting around the dressing room 
wondering what’s hit us and Paul 
walks in and says, ‘Now, that wasn’t 
too bad.’ I thought he must be 
crazy.” 

But Johnson and Trumpy both 
say they have become Brown be- 
lievers. They've heard Brown’s 
three-hour indoctrination speech— 
the same speech he’s delivered ever 
since he put his first Cleveland 
Browns together—seven times now. 


But they still listen and keep a 
straight face. 

“Paul starts out every year by 
telling how Lou Groza had to listen 
to the speech 19 or 20 times or 
whatever and that we may be get- 
ting tired of hearing it, but that he’s 
going to give it anyway,” said 
Trumpy. “I don’t mind listening. I’d 
a lot rather listen to a winner’ than 
a loser.” 

The speech seems to be the one 
occasion when Brown totally in- 
dulges himself. He’s in front of his 
audience and telling them about 
principles and loyalty and morality 
and training—those eternal verities. 
The speech is the key to Brown 
and neither he nor it have changed. 
Other things haven’t changed, ei- 
ther. Brown still insists on calling 
the plays for his quarterback. He 
called the plays for Otto Graham. 
He'll call plays for Ken Anderson. 
Brown, who loves golf, still refuses 
to pick up a club from the day 
training camp opens until the day 
the season ends. And Brown still 
turns unknowns into stars. 

A scout sees a giant sophomore 
running back at Bethune-Cookman 
College. The giant running back is 
a tight end as a junior. He’s a part- 
time linebacker as a senior. His col- 
lege coach tells pro scouts the kid 
can’t make it. But Brown remem- 
bers the report a scout sent him 
when the giant kid was a soph- 
omore. So on the 12th round of the 
1973 draft, the Bengals pick a kid 
named Charles Clark. The rest of 
the NFL is doing some _head- 
scratching. Last year, Charles (Boo- 
bie) Clark rushed for 988 yards. 

“Just watching the people—the 
Boobie Clarks and the lunch-buck- 
et players—it’s a fascinating study 
of people,” says Brown. “But it’s the 
games that are fun, the manipulat- 
ing. It’s a giant chess match. I was 
entranced by football a long time 
ago—my father wanted me to be a 
lawyer, you know. But I fell in love 
with football. I’m still fascinated by 
the game.” 

He takes one more sip of the 
Sprite and puts the half-full bottle 
back in the cooler. Efficient .. . 
down to the last drop. a 
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onsider the worst that could 

happen: The Dallas Cowboys 

win the National Football 
Conference championship, the Oak- 
land Raiders the American Football 
Conference Championship. They 
meet in the Super Bowl, in New 
Orleans. The game goes into over- 
time, tied, and the Raiders march 
deep into Dallas territory threaten- 
ing to score, Quarterback Ken Stab- 
ler calls a pass play. He takes the 
snap from center and fades back. 
Suddenly, Jethro Pugh, the Cow- 
boys’ huge defensive tackle breaks 
through the Oakland line and finds 
a clear path to Stabler. He can 
deck Stabler. He can crush Stabler. 
He can ruin Stabler. 

At this point, with the Super 
Bowl title at stake, does Jethro 
Pugh stop and reflect upon the fact 
that in a year and a half, if contracts 
and the World Football League hold 
up, he and Ken Stabler are going to 
be teammates on the Birmingham 
Americans? 


BY MURRAY OLDERMAN 


The answer, of course, is obvious- 
ly, patently, logically “no.” But sup- 
pose Pugh slips and misses Stabler, 
and Stabler throws a touchdown pass 
to win the game. Or suppose Stabler 
slips, and the ball falls into Pugh’s 
hands, and Dallas goes on to win 
the game. Are the fans of the losing 
team going to be more than ordinar- 
ily frustrated? Are they going to say 
unusually unkind things about the 
man who slipped? You bet your 
sweet human nature they are. 


The whole scenario is a bit far- 
fetched, but then so is the situation 
that now exists in professional foot- 
ball. This is the year of the lame 
duck, the year a number of players 
are winding up careers in the Na- 
tional Football League and planning 
to report next fall, or the following, 
to honor new contracts in the World 
Football League. 

When the training camps finally 
got underway in August, after the 
abortive players’ strike, NFL rosters 


listed 52 known lame ducks and 
probably at least as many secret 
lame ducks, men whose defections 
had not yet been revealed. The se- 
cret lame ducks were trying to pro- 
tect themselves from becoming sit- 
ting ducks, convenient targets for un- 
happy owners, unhappy coaches and 
unhappy fans. 

NFL owners are unhappy for two 
reasons: First, they don’t like losing 
talent to the new league; second, 
and foremost, they don’t like spend- 
ing more money on the talent they 
still have. The most unhappy own- 
er is Joe Robbie of the Miami Dol- 
phins, the team that has suffered 
most obviously from defections to 
the new league. Beyond losing Larry 
Csonka, Paul Warfield and Jim Kiick 
to the Memphis Southmen of the 
WEL, the Dolphins have been forced 
to alter drastically their whole pay 
structure. Last year, when they won 
their second straight Super Bowl, 
not a Dolphin earned $100,000; in 
1974, half a dozen Dolphins—Bob 


Griese, Mercury Morris, Larry Lit- 
tle, Jake Scott, Jim Mandich and 
Nick Buoniconti—are reported to 
be drawing six-figure salaries. The 
team payroll, which was about $2 
million, or less than $50,000 apiece 
for 40-plus men, has gone up to $3 
million, or more than $70,000 a 
man. 

“The WFL has cost us a million 
dollars in cash this year, in renego- 
tiated and newly negotiated con- 
tracts,” says Robbie, who, after 
Csonka, Warfield and Kiick defected, 
handed out $25,000 bonuses to oth- 
er veterans not to jump. “We may 
be the only football team ever to 
win three straight conference cham- 
pionships and two Super Bowls and 
then lose money the next year.” 
(Since the Green Bay Packers are 
the only other team ever to win three 
straight conference championships 
and two Super Bowls, Robbie’s 
statement is accurate, but not very 
sweeping. ) 


Among unhappy coaches, the 
most outspoken is Tom Landry, 
whose Dallas Cowboys will surren- 
der Craig Morton, Calvin Hill, Jethro 
Pugh, Rayfield Wright and a few 
more veterans to the WFL. ““There’s 
no way you can be a lame duck 
and give that top performance,” says 
Landry, bluntly. “I don’t question 
their desire—only their concentra- 
tion and dedication.” 

Landry feels that the toughest ob- 
stacle the lame duck has to over- 
come is himself. “Their thinking 


processes are working against them,” 
he says. “You can see it in our peo- 
ple. They have to wonder: What 
does the fan think? What does the 
coach think? What does my team- 
mate think? You're dealing with very 
sensitive egos in football players. 
Even under normal circumstances, 
when I say something critical to 
players, they interpret it as a slight. 
They always want approval. They 
always want to be reassured.” Lan- 
dry’s words are not very reasurring 
to his lame duck Cowboys. 

Ken Stabler, the Oakland quarter- 
back who is scheduled to become 
the Birmingham quarterback in two 
years, received a fan letter not long 
ago from Sacramento, California. 
“Hey, you fink,” the fan wrote, 
“where’s your loyalty?” 

Paul Warfield, the Miami wide re- 
ceiver who is heading north to the 
Southmen, received a similar greet- 
ing. He opened up a large envelope 
and found inside a photograph of 
himself—the kind dispensed by the 
Dolphins’ publicity office—with one 
word lettered across it: “GREEDY.” 


Partly as a response to the un- 
happiness of owners, coaches and 
fans, and partly as a response to the 
human instinct for revenge, almost 
half of the 52 known lame ducks in 
the NFL were traded before the 
1974 season began. Many of them— 
for instance, ex-Giant Richmond 
Flowers (Oakland), ex-Giant Carter 
Campbell (Cleveland) and ex-Raid- 
ers John Isenbarger and Dick Witch- 


er (both Chicago)—were cut by 
their new NFL teams. Lame ducks 
were becoming a vanishing breed; 
they were almost as expendable as 
player reps. 

Significantly, with the exception 
of Cincinnati’s Bill Bergey (who 
went to Philadelphia and decided to 
become an ex-defector), none of 
the big-name defectors was traded. 
Which proves that the NFL owners’ 
instinct for survival is even stronger 
than their instinct for revenge. And 
that may explain why Miami coach 
Don Shula, even though he is losing 
two of his best players, is trying 
very hard to ignore the special status 
of his lame ducks. 

“Every other NFL coach is switch- 
ing the lame ducks around,” says 
Shula, “and I understand their posi- 
tion. They’re rebuilding, looking to 
the future. Their situation is dras- 
tically different from mine. Because 
of the opportunity we have to win 
three Super Bowls in a row, and be- 
cause of the type of individuals we 
have, I don’t have any doubt they'll 
give it their best shot.” 

Not that Shula isn’t disconcerted 
by the thought of losing two regulars 
and a reserve. “I was a little upset 
personally by Csonka,” Shula ad- 
mits. “He’s meant so much to us 
these last four years. The tougher 
the game, the better he played. He’s 


Ken Stabler, Calvin Hill and Ted Kwalick 
(opposite page, left to right) are lame 
ducks too talented to be discarded by 
their NFL teams. Fran Tarkenton (below, 
left) turned down the WFL, but his fa- 
vorite target, John Gilliam, has accepted. 
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been a great leader. And, of course, 
he’s Hungarian.” 


Naturally, the defectors them- 
selves do not feel they deserve to be 
sitting ducks for owners, coaches or 
fans. Paul Warfield, who is almost 
as thoughtful as he is skilled, offers 
rebuttals in all three areas. 

To Joe Robbie: “I’m a ten-year 
man in the NFL, and I can’t say I 
have ever had a fair contract. I had 
to fight and scratch for everything I 
got. When I started, the Buffalo Bills 
drafted me in the AFL and Cleve- 
land in the NFL. The Bills offered 
me $20,000 more to sign, but I 
turned it down just to play in the 
NFL. I always thought I’d make it 
up. I thought all I had to do was go 
out and perform and I'd be paid ac- 
cordingly. I was wrong. I’ve been a 
top receiver, but I haven’t been paid 
like one. It took me six months to 
negotiate a contract when I got 
traded to Miami, and I still didn’t 
get what I wanted. And I had to sign 
a four-year contract. When I found 
out the WFL offer was legitimate, it 
took me practically no time to make 
up my mind. I’d have liked to have 


been able to tell John Bassett (who 
made the WFL offer): ‘These peo- 
ple are so good to me, I'd like to 
think it over for a couple of months.’ 
But I couldn’t.” 

To Tom Landry: “Our coach, 
Don Shula, is taking a very mature 
attitude. He said right away he 
would start the 11 best players. 
There are no grudges. Everyone’s 
speculating on how we're going to 
perform, and [ think there’s pres- 
sure on us to do even better than 
normal. I want it to be a banner 
year. I want to put on a good show. 
I want to give 100 percent because 
I've been conditioned that way. I 
have a tremendous amount of self- 
esteem. Giving less than 100 per- 
cent reflects on me.” 

To a Fort Lauderdale doctor who 
wrote accusing him of “disloyalty”: 
“What about your loyalty? Don’t 
you consider your family first in 
your career decisions?” 

Warfield also has an answer to 
critics who suspect that the jumpers, 
despite protective clauses in their 
new WFL contracts, might be in- 
jury-shy. “I can’t play this game 
wondering whether I’m going to get 


hurt,” he says. “The time I start to 
worry about injury is precisely the 
time I get hurt.” 

Calvin Hill, another thoughtful 
and articulate defector, shares War- 
field’s feelings. “I’m not a psychol- 
ogist,” says the Yale graduate, “so 
I can’t predict our mental attitude. 
But I do know there have been 
times in the past when I’ve been un- 
happy and still performed. ’'m not 
concerned about people thinking 
I’m not hustling. ’'m used to the 
challenge. Deep down, everybody 
plays for themselves. Sure, it’s a 
team sport, but by manifesting your 
selfish desires, you help the team. 
Performing comes down to a point 
of personal pride.” 

Ted Kwalick, who never dreamed 
that someday he would play for a 
team farther west than the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, is headed toward Hawaii 
next year—with no guilt about his 
final NFL season. “I come to play 
football,” says Kwalick. “It’s part of 
my ladder of success. You miss one 
rung and you slip off. So I’ve got to 
do well this year.” 

Jim Kiick sums up perfectly the 
sentiments of the lame ducks. “When 
it’s all over,” he says, “I’d rather 
have the fans say, “We’re sorry to 
see them go.’ Not, ‘We didn’t need 
them anyhow.’ ” 


Lee Roy Jordan, the veteran Dal- 
Jethro Pugh (below, left) and Paul War- 


field are a pair of Super Bowl veterans 
playing out their options in the NFL, 


las linebacker, is one of the few 
players who has expressed any 
doubts about the defectors’ ability to 
perform in 1974. “Football is a 
team game,” says Jordan, “and to 
exist as an individual, that won’t 
work. I just hope the lame duckers 
are going to be able to get what they 
signed for in the WFL. I hope they 
don’t have any doubts about that 
and use it as an excuse to have a 
poor season this year.” 

The prevailing attitude toward the 
lame ducks among non-defectors 
ranges from understanding to envy. 
If there is a split among players in 
the NFL this year—and there is— 
it is between strike leaders and strike 
breakers, not between WFL men 
and NFL men. 

“The tradition of this game is for 
people to leave,” says Blaine Nye 
of the Cowboys. “They leave high- 
school teams, and they leave college 
teams. And now they’re leaving this 
league for the first time. That’s the 
most profound feeling I have about 
it.” 

“It’s like it’s their senior year in 
college,” echoes Dick Anderson of 
the Dolphins. “It’s the last go-round 
for these guys, and they want to 
make it good.” 

“T don’t think it'll affect their per- 
formance this year,” says Bob Lilly, 
the veteran Dallas tackle. “There’s 
no animosity about them leaving. 
Theirs is a strictly professional de- 
cision.” 

“T can’t blame them for going,” 
says Cowboy John Niland. “Players 
are here today, gone tomorrow— 
without the control of the players 
themselves.” 

Quarterback Fran Tarkenton of 
the Minnesota Vikings was offered 
one-third of a franchise and $300,- 
Dallas coach Tom Landry says there’s no 


way that a lame duck can play his best, 
but he’s not ready to bench Calvin Hill. 


000 a year for five years to jump to 
the WFL. He chose to stay with the 
Vikings. For one thing, he has a 
chance to break all the NFL passing 
records in the next few years; for 
another, he wants to take another 
shot at the Super Bowl; for a third, 
he could probably afford to go out 
and buy his own franchise in any 
league. 

But Tarkenton’s favorite receiver, 
John Gilliam, made the opposite de- 
cision. He will leave the Vikings af- 
ter the 1974 season and join Ted 
Kwalick and Calvin Hill in Hawaii. 
Gilliam and Tarkenton both live in 
Atlanta during the off-season, and 
Gilliam discussed his defection with 
Tarkenton before reaching a deci- 
sion. The quarterback didn’t try to 
dissuade him—and doesn’t think 
Gilliam’s play will be hampered at 
all this year. “Once you get into the 
routine of a season,” says Tarken- 
ton, “you don’t think of strikes, or 
playing out options, or going to the 
WEL. On all your good teams, the 
attitude is the same: ‘We can get 
there.” To real pros, that’s all that 
matters.” 

“My teammates have been treat- 
ing me super,” says Gilliam. “I 
know I’ve just got-to have a super 
year.” 

“On losing teams,” says Tarken- 
ton, “they'll start looking for reasons 
for poor performances, and, natur- 
ally the WFL will be one reason. On 
winning teams, it won’t make any 
difference.” 


Instant reaction is, generally, the 
most honest reaction, and Dick An- 
derson, Miami’s balding and gifted 
safety, had the best instant reaction 
to the defections. When he heard 
that Csonka, Warfield and Kiick 
were jumping to the WFL for a total 
of $3 million, Anderson was play- 
ing in a tennis tournament in Ari- 
zona. He almost dropped his racket. 
“If they’re willing to pay a safety 
that kind of money, or even $100,- 
000,” said Anderson, “just tell them 
where they can find me.” 

That’s the bottom line. Lame 
ducks, or sitting ducks, it makes no 
difference. To their bankers, they all 
look like swans. B 
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ost baseball clubhouses 
M handle a trade the same 

way. After the traded 
player gets the word and returns to 
his locker to gather his composure 
and pack his things, his teammates 
look away in sympathy. The noise 
level fades to whispers and one by 
one his teammates sneak a look at 
the man who is packing. Slowly his 
teammates approach. Cautiously. 
They make ‘small talk until the 
tension is broken by someone who 
grins and says, “Hey man, it could 
be worse—you could be going to 
Cleveland.” 

Cleveland, the burial ground of 
the American League. For 20 years 
the Indians have gone without a 
pennant. The city’s been in a slump, 
too. Downtown is decaying. Lake 
Erie smells like old sneakers. The 
mayor set his hair afire with a blow 
torch opening a welding conven- 
tion. His wife passed up dinner at 
the White House because it was 
her bowling night. 

But things are changing with the 
Indians, if not the city. The Indi- 
ans were legitimate contenders for 
the American League Eastern half- 
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pennant all season; they drew well 
over a million fans and they were 
in first place as late as July. Gay- 
lord and Jim Perry gave them re- 
spectability, but it was two young 
outfielders who gave them a future. 
The outfielders are Charlie Spikes 
and George Hendrick, and already, 
early in their careers, they have 
both survived the worst thing that 
can happen to a ballplayer: Being 
traded to Cleveland. 

Between the end of the 1972 sea- 
son and the start of 1973, the 
Indians dealt themselves two aces: 
They picked up Spikes from the 
Yankees and Hendrick from the 
Oakland A’s. In 1974, in their sec- 
ond year as Indians, neither yet 25 
years old, Spikes and Hendrick 
kept their batting averages between 
.270 and .300 all season, hit more 
than 40 home runs between them 
and took to the spacious Cleveland 
outfield as if they were molded for 
it. They are the unmistakable signs 
of a revival; with them, Cleveland 
will no longer be a discard heap. 

Spikes and Hendrick make a 
Strange combination, an odd cou- 


ple. Spikes was the key man in the 


eveland Dealt 


liseli WwoAces, 
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that 
the Yankees. 
then the Yankee manager, 


six-man_ deal 
from 


brought him 
Ralph Houk, 
called 
Spikes, “the number one prospect 
in the organization.” Hendrick was 
a throw-in as the A’s and the In- 
dians essentially swapped catchers. 
That was only the beginning of the 
contrast between the players. Spikes 
is a fairly typical ballplayer. He is 
in the big leagues by design, the 
fulfillment of a dream. He doesn’t 
say much; he does his job efficiently, 
unobtrusively. Hendrick is not a 
typical ballplayer. He is in the major 
leagues by accident, almost against 
his will. He doesn’t say anything, 
and controversy swirls around him. 
He is about as close as baseball 
comes to having a Duane Thomas. 


Spikes plays in pain. 

It seems the only thing Spikes 
can do without hurting himself is 
blink his eyes. His arches fell after 
two seasons in the minors; soft 
corns sprouted on his toes from his 
baseball shoes; a pitched ball hit 


At age 16, Charlie Spikes (left) hit a 
home run off Vida Blue; at 18, George 
Hendrick had never faced any pitcher. 
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him on the Adam’s apple, softening 
and lowering his voice an octave; 
two front teeth were knocked out 
during his first big-league season; 
his knees have become pools of 
fluid; in 1974, he nursed an ach- 
ing shoulder and a pinched nerve 
in the neck. His medical history is 
more crowded than Disneyland on 
a holiday. 

At times, he seems to thrive on 
punishment. Baltimore catcher Andy 
Etchebarren recalls sitting in the 
bullpen at Cleveland and watching 
Spikes catch a ball with his face. 
“Brooks Robinson hit a hard liner 
to left,’ Etchebarren says. “Spikes 
went down to get it on one hop and 


picked up the ball and threw it into 
the infield, shook his head and spat 
out two front teeth. . . . He never 
even called time or anything.” 

When his body is whole, Spikes 
is built like a tight end. He is six- 
foot-three and 220 pounds; his 32- 
inch waist and bulging muscles 
give him the look in doubleknit 
uniforms of a football player with 
most of his padding. His swing is 
out of a Ted Williams textbook; 
from his crouch at the plate, his bat 
is cocked flat, in perfect parallel 
with his size-13 flat feet. 

At 23, he seems to have an un- 
limited future—if he can avoid in- 


juries, and cheeseburgers. During his 


time on the bench with chronic 
tendonitis, he became a .400 eater. 

In September of 1973, Spikes 
complained to clubhouse boy Cy 
Bunak when his uniforms came 
back from the cleaners. “These 
aren't my pants,” Spikes said. 
“They're the wrong size.” Charlie 
was the wrong size. He'd bal- 
looned to 240 pounds and couldn’t 
snap the buttons on his trousers. 

“I was nervous sitting,” Spikes 
explained. “I started eating. I never 
saw feasts after the games like they 
have in the big-league clubhouses. 
I love anything between two slices 
of bread.” 

In 1974, under threat of a fine, 
Spikes came to camp at 218 pounds. 
His manager, Ken Aspromonte, 
bought him a steak dinner; his team- 
mates bought him suspenders. 


Hendrick plays in silence. 

He carries the burden of moodi- 
ness, a tag of three-quarter effort, 
playing baseball in waltz time. He 
wants to be left alone by everyone 


the ball smacked into his face. He 


1973 knee problems, when he spent 


including manager, teammates and 


O.K., think. 

Can you figure out what these 
parts do? See any relationship 
® between them? 

You'll find an answer be- 
low. If you got it, oreven came 
‘close, you have the kind of in- 
m herent ability the Air Force 
needs, and will reward. We'll 
train you thoroughly in any 
one of more than 250 Air 
Force jobs such as mechan- 
ics or electronics. The choice 
is up to you. If it’s available, 
and you qualify, the Air Force 
guarantees to train you in the 
skill area you've picked. 

Did you miss the answer by a 
mile? Maybe your talents lie in an- 
other direction. In accounting. In 

administration. In data processing, 
maybe. One thing for sure—you can de- 


press. “I don’t like to talk about 
my game,” Hendrick says. “I used 
to, but the things I would say didn’t 
come out right. Once I had to 
apologize to a teammate for a story 
that came out as criticism. So I 
decided to let everybody write what 
they see and let it go at that. To 
be fair, I don’t talk to any reporters. 
That can hurt, but I can live with 
it. All that really counts is what | 
do on the field. I don’t think being 
interviewed is part of my job as a 
ballplayer.” 

Hendrick is a devotee of base- 
ball’s Cool School. Its methodology 
is performing with a show of ease 
and  nonchalance. Never-ending 
statements that George would be 
great if he gave 100 percent every 
moment merely tire his ears. He is 
forever being compared with a 
young Hank Aaron, and he views 
that comparison as “a broken record 
that I have to listen to.” Behind his 
back, he has been referred to 
as “contemporary loaf,” a label he 
deeply resents. In 1973, he was 
fined $400 for not hustling, and 


Yankee coach Elston Howard was 
quoted in New York papers as call- 
ing Hendrick “a dog.” Even some 
teammates don’t understand his 
methods. Watching the  six-foot- 
two, 195-pounder (Indians train- 
er Jim Warfield says, “He has the 
best baseball physique I’ve ever 
seen”), one veteran teammate said, 
“The front office is spoiling him. 
Little by little, he’s getting away 
with things. They can ruin Hen- 
drick unless they show some lead- 
ership to him.” 

But Hendrick thinks the criticism 
is unwarranted. “I know I sometimes 
look like I’m not trying,” Hen- 
drick admits, “but that is my style 
of play. That people don’t accept 
or like my style is just another 
thing I have to deal with. Some 
people see me and say, ‘Wow, you 
look like you don’t care, man.’ You 
can’t please everybody. You have 
to please yourself first. Only re- 
sults count. Some fans want to see 
guys running into walls and diving 
for balls. If I can still catch a ball 
without doing that, why should I 


do it? I want to be the best de- 
fensive centerfielder in the game.” 

The book on Hendrick says 
that’s possible. If not in Cleveland, 
then somewhere else. He has asked 
to be traded, and it’s not unlikely 
he'll ask again. 


Perhaps much of the difference 
in styles between the two men can 
be explained in their backgrounds. 
Hendrick grew up in Watts, the 
showcase ghetto of the West Coast 
in Los Angeles. Early on, he 
learned the slap-me-five logic of 
the streets, playing with guns and 
knives like some kids play with 
electric trains. Hendrick said he 
could “feel the heat of the fires on 
my skin, sitting on the porch” dur- 
ing the 1969 Watts riots. “I’ve 
looked into the barrels of guns,” 
Hendrick said. “I’ve been to parties 
where two guys pulled guns and 
shot it out.” 

Spikes’ fears were more psycho- 
logical, growing up in Bogalusa, 
Louisiana, a sleepy community of 
18,000 with its old-time segrega- 
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tion, its Ku Klux Klan and its at- 
mosphere of yessir, nossir authority. 
The sit-in was something to be 
feared for the repercussions it 
brought. Both men learned the les- 
sons of violence and came to abhor 
it. It shouldn’t surprise people that 
neither man mixed it up with the 
Texas Rangers in last season’s in- 
famous Beer-Night Brawl in Cleve- 
land. “Violence makes me sick to 
my stomach,” Spikes said. “I can’t 
stand that sort of thing.” 

The two men took dramatically 
different routes to the major 
leagues. Spikes ran after sports, 
seeing baseball as a means out of 
Bogalusa. Hendrick trotted, seeing 
sports only as something to do to 
keep his parents—intense Dodger 
fans—mollified. “I went to a ton of 
ballgames,” Hendrick remembers. 
“Until I became old enough to say, 
‘No more.’ ” 

Spikes was a schoolboy star, who 
saved his brightest and most dra- 
matic moment for the state cham- 
pionship game, Spikes’ Central 
Memorial team against the Mans- 
field High team of Vida Blue. The 
first three times Spikes came to bat, 
Blue struck him out. The fourth 
time up, Spikes hit a home run 445 
feet. Central Memorial won the 
game, 1-0. 

Hendrick never played baseball 
in high school, or in grammar 
school, or on sandlots. Then, an 
accident got him into the game, an 
accident to a friend named David 
Linsey. The friend lost the tips of 
two fingers in a shop accident. 
“David was always after me to 
play ball,” says Hendrick. ‘He 
fought so hard after his accident, 
he became an inspiration to me. I 


Charlie Spikes gets along fine with team- 
mates; the way he's built, a teammate 
would have to be crazy to dispute him. 


promised him I’d try the game and 
together we would make the big 
leagues.” (Linsey has not made 
the majors, but he is still playing 
baseball, in the Milwaukee farm 
system.) 

At the age of 18, when most 
young men are ready to give up 
the game, Hendrick picked up a bat 
and faced a pitcher for the first 
time. He was a natural. 

The rest, as they say. is history. 


While Spikes was impressing Yan- 


kee scouts to the tune of a $60,000 
bonus, Hendrick developed so 
quickly he drew a $22,000 bonus 
from the notoriously penurious 
Oakland A’s, who feared he might 
cash the check and quit the game. 

Where Spikes was always willing 
and eager for instruction, Hendrick 
avoided it. 

Spikes was disappointed by the 
lack of tutoring he received with 
the Yankees. “I was going to spring 
training every year and nobody told 
me anything,” Spikes says. “Rocky 
Colavito and Mickey Mantle were 
the Yankee instructors. My help 


consisted of shaking hands one year 
with Colavito, and posing with 
Mantle for a picture another year.” 

Hendrick was happy being ig- 
nored. Almost immediately, he got 
a reputation as a loner, and minor- 
league managers—awed by his nat- 
ural ability—didn’t try to tamper 
with his style. He had gotten so 
good at the game so fast that no 
one quite knew how to cope with 
him. When his style changed from 
a line-drive hitter to a power hit- 


~ ter, he did it himself after watching 


John Mayberry hit a mammoth 
homer. “I'll never forget it,” Hen- 
drick said. “So I raised my bat and 
spread my stance, and they started 
going out.” 

Both men got to the majors for 
good during the 1972 season, and 
both were traded to Cleveland by 
the beginning of the 1973 season. 
They started on opening day and 
by July 4, each had 15 homers and 
a nickname. Spikes was ‘“Freight- 
Train Charlie,” and Hendrick “The 
Watts Walloper.” But quickly their 
seasons changed. Spikes’ sore knee 
led to his battle of the bulge against 
the cheeseburger army. Hendrick’s 
season ended in mid-August when 
Kansas City pitcher Steve Busby 
cracked a bone in Hendrick’s right 
wrist with a fast ball. 

If Hendrick’s first Cleveland sea- 
son was marked by promise—he hit 
21 home runs even though he 
missed the last month and a half— 


it was also marked by conflict, con- 
flict between Hendrick and manager 
Ken Aspromonte. After a game in 
which Hendrick let a two-out single 
drop in front of him and merely 
trotted to first base on a sacrifice 
bunt, Aspromonte fined the young- 
ster $400. 

Ken Aspromonte played in 457 
big-league games. He had to bust 
his butt to make a team and he can 
tolerate almost anything but the 
player who appears to be taking it 
easy. It isn’t hard to figure out how 
an antagonism might start up be- 
tween the Brooklyn-raised Aspro- 
monte and the Watts-refined Hen- 
drick. 

Yet the antagonism never quite 
erupted into outright warfare, not 
in 1973. Hendrick apologized to his 
manager and his teammates after 
the $400 fine, and at the end of the 
season, he said, “I was wrong about 
some things. I admit it. And they'll 
never happen again.” Hendrick 
seemed sincere and determined. 

Then came the 1974 season, and 
in spring training, Hendrick’s tem- 
perament seemed to have improved 
as much as Spikes’ waistline. Hen- 
drick had spent the winter playing 
in Puerto Rico under Frank Robin- 
son (“he gave me a new view of 
the game”), then spent the spring 
learning from the Indians’ new 


coach, Larry Doby (“the smartest 
baseball man I’ve ever talked to”). 
But once the season began, the 


antagonism between Hendrick and 
Aspromonte erupted again. After 
one particularly upsetting defeat in 
Boston, Aspromonte read the riot 
act to the team and offended Hen- 
drick to the point where the out- 
fielder went to the manager and 
asked to be traded. 

“He said some things that were 
really out of line,” Hendrick said. 
“They were personal. I told him | 
didn’t want to play for him any- 
more.” 

Little incidents kept popping up 
all during the season. There was a 
dispute about where Hendrick would 
bat in the order, another about 
whether or not he liked to face cer- 
tain pitchers, several about whether 
or not he was hustling as much as 
he could. ‘“He’s not going to destroy 
my ballclub,” Aspromonte said one 
day, when his patience was ex- 
hausted. “There is no room for a 
player on my club not giving 100 
percent. No matter how talented he 
1S. op 

For much of the season, many of 
his teammates were willing to give 
Hendrick the benefit of the doubt. 
“George has taken a bum rap some- 
times,” said Buddy Bell, the third 
baseman. 

“They are a team,” ex-Yankee 
Johnny Ellis said at one point, of 
Hendrick and Spikes. “They match 
catch for catch in the outfield. If 
one fails to deliver a clutch hit, he 
looks to the other, It’s as if it’s a 


private game to see who gets the 
job done that day.” 

But in the middle of August, 
when Hendrick disappeared from 
the team for a week, either to nurse 
a pulled hamstring or to visit his 
draft board or just to see his family 
(depending on which version you 
believe), most of his teammates 
seemed fed up with him. 

Aspromonte, clearly, wanted to 
get rid of Hendrick. Hendrick, 
clearly, wanted to get free of Aspro- 
monte (“I don’t want to play for 
that man; I have nothing to say to 
him”). And general manager Phil 
Seghi seemed to be emerging as 
Hendrick’s strongest defender (At 
one game, when Hendrick failed to 
run out a ground ball, the fans 
booed him lustily. Seghi turned to 
the sportswriters in the press box 
and said, “The kid has a_ pulled 
muscle. Can’t they see the wrap?” 
Which prompted one reporter to 
fire back: ‘“‘Where’s the wrap? 
Around his head?” ) 

Several things could happen be- 
fore the Indians open their 1975 
season. Aspromonte could become 
a former manager. Hendrick could 
become a former Indian. Or, as 
happens every day in baseball and 
politics and all big businesses, the 
two could declare an uneasy truce. 
The players recognize the problem. 
“George is the most explosive sit- 
uation on this club,” says one. “He’s 
such a talented player, he can make 
or break a manager—or a pennant 
winner.” 

And yet the players recognize the 
possibilities, too. “This club needs 
Charlie Spikes and George Hendrick 
to win a pennant,” says shortstop 
Frank Duffy. “Charlie will run 
through a brick wall to catch a ball. 
George will get the same ball in a 
different way. I don’t know what’s 
going on inside his gut, though. No- 
body does.” 

It would be a pity if Cleveland 
had to break up its promising young 
pair. It’s almost always bad poker 
to split two aces. a 


George Hendrick doesn’t have much to do 
with his teammates, his manager or the 
press, but they all respect his talent. 
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nstead of be- 
ing frozen 
and milk- 
white, the water was warm and 
aqua blue. It shimmered in the 
swimming pool behind a_ white, 
brick-faced split-level on a grassy 
street in Cherry Hill, New Jersey, a 
half hour’s drive from The Spectrum 
where Dave Schultz skates in tur- 
bulence as the symbol of the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers, the Stanley Cup 
champions. But as he relaxed on a 
flowered lounge near his pool and 
shrubs, Dave Schultz was the sym- 
bol of tranquility. 

‘“He’s a pussycat here,” his wife 
Cathy was saying. “He’s a Jekyll 
and Hyde.” 

“Around the house,” a_ visitor 
asked, “do you ever lose your tem- 
per like you lose it on the ice?” 

“Never,” he said. 

“When you lose your temper like 
that off the ice,” Cathy said, “that’s 
it.” 

“Except for golf,” he said. 

“He throws clubs,” she said. 

“ threw my seven- -iron the other 
day,” he said. “As I swung, the ball 
mioved and I dubbed it. The ball 


stopped short of some water. But 
it was about my sixth shot already 
and I threw my club toward the ball. 
It bounced past the ball into the 
water. I don’t have my seven-iron in 
my bag anymore.” 

On the ice, he throws punches 
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and tantrums. 

“But at home, he’s a real Libra,” 
said Cathy, thinking of his October 
14th birthdate. “They don’t like 
emotional hassles. They don’t like 
the confrontation situation.” 

“That’s me,” Dave Schultz said, 
grinning. 


Throughout the history of con- 
frontations in the National Hockey 
League, the hero/villain not only 
has thrived on emotional hassles, he 
also has been glorified by them. 
Only the names have changed— 
from Edd’e Shore to Red Horner. 
Jimmy Orlando, Bill Ezinicki, Ted 
Lindsay, Lou Fontinato and John 
Ferguson, each a hero in his home- 
town arena, each a villain in the 
other rinks. But none ever was quite 
like David William Schultz, who at- 
tended Bible camp during his Sas- 
katchewan summers as a boy. He’s 
25 years old now, a husky, hard- 
eyed six-foot-one, 197-pound left 
wing with a mustache as bristling 
as his behavior. He hopes to accu- 
mulate more goals than fights after 
20 of each last season. But his ca- 
reer statistics don’t belong in the 
NHL Guide; they deserve to be in 
The Ring Record Book with an as- 
terisk. Unlike many reputed hockey 
ruffians, he maintains his fortitude 
everywhere. 

“Dave Schultz gave us courage 
on the road,” says Fred Shero, the 


Flyers’ coach. “You can’t measure 
the value of a man like that.” 

Yes, you can. Measure it in the 
engraving of the Flyers’ names on 
the Stanley Cup, the first 1967 ex- 
pansion team to win it. 

Measure it by his popularity in 
Philadelphia where his fan-club 
members parade through The Spec- 
trum wearing German army helmets 
in his honor. When he answered 
questions on a WCAU phone-in 
sports show, he got 84,194 calls, 
more than ten times that of any oth- 
er guest. 

Measure it by the boos for him 
in other NHL cities. “I have a wav,” 
he says, “of really bringing the fans 
into it. I must do something that 
really gets to them.” Like glaring 
at them as he glides, barehanded, 
toward the penalty box. 

Measure it in his influence on the 
NHL’s rules. While intimidating 
and/or distracting opponents, Dave 
Schultz served a record 348 min- 
utes in penalties last season and 
139 more, a playoff record, when 
the Flyers won the Stanley Cup to 
the consternation of Clarence 
Campbell, the NHL president. 
Campbell abhorred the Broad Street 
Bullies’ bad manners, notably the 
inclination of Dave Schultz to for- 
get to beg anyone’s pardon. Con- 
cerned that other teams will try to 
imitate the Flyers’ angry style, 
Campbell has invoked legislation to 
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thwart the counterfeits as well as 
the originals. 

“But nobody,” warns Schultz, 
“will copy our style unless they 
come up with good 
hockey players.” 

As the Flyers did. 
They didn’t win the 
Stanley Cup with 
muscle alone. They 
won it with Bobby 
Clarke, their author- 
itative center, and 
Bernie Parent, their 
acrobatic goaltender, 
among many skilled 
players organized by 
a scholarly coach. But 
the image of the Fly- 
ers is that of a brawl- 
ing, snarling team. It’s 
an image that annoys 
Clarence Campbell, 
once an NHL referee. 

“The authority in- 
vested in the officials 
must be respected 
promptly,” Campbell 
says. “In the past, this 
has not been the case, 
but I can assure you 
it will be respected 
this season.” 

Once penalized, a 
player now must go 
“directly and immediately” to the 
penalty box. If not, he will be 
assessed an additional two-minute 
penalty while his team plays short- 
handed. 

“It’s going to be a tough year,” 
Dave Schultz says with a sigh. “I 
can’t believe they put in at least 
three new rules just because of me 
since the middle of last season. No 
tape on the hands. No head-butting. 
Now the go-directly-to-the-box rule. 
I’m going to need protection by the 
referees. With my reputation, a guy 
can knock my head off and nothing 


happens. But if I do it once, if I 
push a ref or hit a guy with my 
stick, I know Clarence Campbell is 
going to give it to me real bad. I 
need protection. 

“I used to tape my knuckles,” he 
says, trying not to smile. “Wrap the 
tape around twice. I cut a number 
of guys but I just wanted to pro- 
tect my knuckles. That’s why box- 
ers tape their hands—not to hurt 
the other guy but to protect their 
own hands. But it wasn’t until I 


Once Dave Schultz gets off the ice, he is 
about as calm and gentle as any other six- 
foot-one, 197-pound suburban husband. 


drove John Van Boxmeer with a 
right hand in Montreal with Camp- 
bell sitting there watching that they 
put in a rule about it. Now, no for- 
eign material on your hands. The 
day the rule came in, I broke my 
thumb in a fight. I wouldn’t have 
broken it if my knuckles were 
taped. 

“The head-butting, I never did 
it very much. But when I butted 
Bryan Hextall in Atlanta during the 


playoffs, the rule came in. 

“Going directly to the box is a 
bad rule because it’s all at the dis- 
cretion of the referee. I really re- 
spect referees who talk to me like 
a person, like Art Skov does. I won’t 
do that much just to make it easier 
for him. But when a referee tells 
me to bleep off, that’s not right. Or 
if a referee tells me, ‘If you do that 
again, you'll get a penalty,’ that’s 
not right. That means he’s thinking 
about me personally, he’s got me 
picked out. Just call 
the game. I know it’s 
tough for them. I 
know they got to 
watch me extra. But 
they’re not always 
fair. ’'ve got miscon- 
ducts because they 
thought I was going 
to get into a fight. 
They thought. 1 mean, 
I probably would’ve, 
but .. . lots of times, I 
know I got it coming, 
buts" 

He doesn’t profess 
to be the NHL’s best 
fighter. He mentions 
Bob (Battleship) Kelly 
of the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins, Dan Maloney 
of the Los Angeles 
Kings and Gary 
Howatt of the New 
York Islanders as 
more efficient with 
their fists. 

“Then come me and 
The Hound,”’ says 
The Hammer, allud- 
ing to Bob Kelly, a 
Flyer teammate. “I don’t know if 
Battleship Kelly is really the best 
fighter, but both times I fought him 
last season, I fell on my ass: Howatt 
grabbed my hair and he Was wear- 
ing a helmet, that’s not fair. I’m 
not fancy. I get my grab on with 
my left hand and start swinging 
with my right. I don’t quit. I come 
on. I didn’t fight good all season, 
but in the playoffs I had some good 
ones. There was more pressure in 
the playoffs. More need to do good. 
To play good. To fight good, espe- 
cially on the road.” 
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During the playoffs, most of his 
notorious episodes occurred on the 
road—scuffles with Butch Dead- 
marsh and Hextall in Atlanta, a 
melee in New York that had Camp- 
bell contemplating a one-game sus- 
pension, skirmishes with Terry 
O’Reilly and Wayne Cashman in 
Boston. 

“The ones in Boston were im- 
portant,” Schultz says, “because 
the Bruins were out to fight us. All 
of a sudden, they were fighting our 
defensemen, trying to get them into 
the penalty box. They were intim- 
idating us. We couldn’t let them do 
that, so we went after them. I had 
a go with Cashman and in the pen- 
alty box, he was motioning at his 
eye, like he was going to go for one 
of my eyes when he got out. If he’s 
doing that to scare me, fine. But 
he’s goofy enough to do it. The 
Bruins were just tough up there. 
When we won the Cup at home, 
they didn’t try nothin’.” 

The Flyers also won the Cup 
semi-final at The Spectrum after 
Schultz battered Dale Rolfe of the 


Rangers early in the decisive sey- 
enth game. But the memory of that 
fight bothers Schultz. 

“Believe it or not,” he says seri- 
ously, “I didn’t like that fight. Rolfe 
is a helluva hockey player. I 
thought Brad Park should’ve fought 
me, but I guess Park didn’t want 
to get a penalty. Park was arguing 
with Orest Kindrachuk near their 
net. Pete Stemkowski moved in to 
help Park and I grabbed Stemkow- 
ski, then Rolfe grabbed me. I 
dropped my gloves and grabbed 
ahold of him. He dropped his gloves 
and started swinging. If he’d said, 
‘Settle down,’ that might’ve been it. 
But once he kept swinging, I kept 
swinging. On our team, somebody 
would’ve jumped in, but none of the 
Rangers did. Sitting in the penalty 
box, I really felt bad. I’d embar- 
rassed him in a big game, televised 
coast to coast. He’s too good a 
hockey player to be embarrassed 
like that. I shouldn’t feel that way, 
I guess. But the thing is, I’'d do it 
again.” 


In his panelled family room, the 
skeleton of a model ship perched 
on a stand. 

“It’s very painstaking work,” 
Dave Schultz explained. “It’s real 
soft wood. You have to shape each 
piece of the hull individually, then 
sand it, then fit it on. I’ve been 
told it'll be worth maybe $500 if I 


do a good job. I’ve been too busy 
lately to do much work on it, but 
I'll finish it.” 
He glanced toward a 1,500-piece 
jigsaw puzzle of a Swiss landscape. 
“Patience,” he said. “To do mod- 
els and puzzles, you need patience.” 


In his orange-black-and-white 
uniform, his patience is thinner 
than the ice, which is less than half 
an inch thick. 

“I don’t know what comes over 
me out there,” he says, “but I hate 
seeing a guy picking on one of our 
guys. Terry Harper does that. Once, 
in Los Angeles, he was running 
Clarkie, so I went out there. He 
said, “You trying to cause trouble?’ 
I said, ‘C'mon, fight, but he 
wouldn’t so I belted him in the side 
of his face with a right hand. 
Knocked him on his ass. I hate guys 
like that. Cheap-shot guys who'll 
run Clarkie but won’t go near me. I 
don’t like guys who don’t play 
tough but talk tough. Hilliard 
Graves of California is like that; 
someday Ill punch his head off. 
Easy-going guys like Jean Ratelle 
of the Rangers, I let them go. Once 
I know a guy’s scared of me, | 
won't take advantage of him phys- 
ically, but I'll run him and take the 
puck away from him.” 

As a youngster in Saskatchewan, 
he didn’t start out belligerent. He 
lived in small towns named Wald- 


heim and Lucky Lake and Rose- 
town, depending on where his father 
was employed as an auto mechanic. 
His mother raised him, his brother 
Raymond and three younger sisters. 

“Waldheim was a very religious 
town, Mennonite Brethren,” he 
says. “They don’t drink, dance or 
smoke. There was no beer joint 
there, no dances. And when I was 
little, I went to Bible camp in the 
summer for about three years. I 
wasn’t a tough kid. One time when 
I was about eight, me and my 
brother put on boxing gloves. He hit 
me in the face and I quit. I remem- 
ber having one fight in school. One 
kid was really bugging me. I took a 
swing at him, a slap really, because 
{ was used to slapping with my 
brother. But this kid hit me with 
his fist. He just punched me and | 
cried. 

“T never had any street fights. J 
didn’t want to get a foot in the face. 
{ saw a few of those: The guy on 
the bottom wasn’t having any fun. 
Anytime that I got in trouble, I’d 
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again. I never did nothin’. He start- 
ed it, then I swung and missed. I 
put my fist through the wall. One of 
my friends fought him. I always got 
somebody to help me.” 

His demeanor as a_ teenage 
hockey player also was compara- 
tively mild until he joined the Sorel, 
Quebec, team. 

“That’s where it started. We had 
a real tough junior team. I wasn’t 
scared. I knew everybody would 
back me up. The next year, at Ro- 
anoke, Virginia, in the Eastern 
League, the first game I got into a 
fight. The other players liked it, the 
fans liked it, the coach liked it. I did 
the same thing at Quebec and Rich- 
mond of the American League be- 
cause I realized the only way I'd 
make the NHL was by playing 
tough and fighting,” 

As a rookie two seasons ago, he 
served 259 penalty minutes, then 
51 more before the Flyers were 
eliminated in the Cup semifinal. 

“I only scored nine goals that 
season,” he says. “But last season, 
around Christmas, I got two hat- 
tricks in a week’s time. After that, 
people began saying, ‘He can play 
hockey.’ I want to get my 20 goals 
every year now, although people are 
still going to think of me for my 
penalties.” 

Of his record 348 minutes last 
season, 160 were for misconducts 
and game-misconducts, 100 for 20 
five-minute fighting penalties, only 
88 in minor penalties. 

“Pm not that bad a guy,” he 
says. “I don’t use my stick. I always 
drop it first in a fight. Out of all my 
penalties, I think I only had four 
minutes for high-sticking. And no 
spearing, no butt-ending, no cross- 
checking.” 

He’s close. He had only one two- 
minute penalty for high-sticking, 
only one for cross-checking. 
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“Most of my minors were for 
roughing,” he says, alluding to 24 
of his 44 two-minute penalties. 
“Once you get that reputation, it’s 
hard to get away from it. I never 
say I’m going to get anybody be- 
cause this puts pressure on me to 
do it. But I know a lot of guys will 
be trying to make a reputation by 
fighting me. People don’t realize I’ve 
got feelings too. I get so damned 
nervous before a game because I 
know some guy is coming after me. 
I shouldn’t admit it, but I get scared 
too. And it’s going to be even worse 
this year.” 


In her chaise lounge near the 
pool, Cathy Schultz was working 
with needlepoint as her husband 
watched. 

“I didn’t know how to do this 
when I first got it,” she was saying. 
“T couldn’t follow the directions.” 

“T taught her,” Dave said. 


“That’s right. He grabbed it, 
looked at the directions and showed 
me how to do it. He’s very good at 
following directions.” 

“Like the hanging lamps,” he 
said. 

“I wanted two hanging lamps in 
our bedroom,” she said. “‘He had to 
line them up with the bed and the 
end-tables. He really had to mea- 
sure. It took him four hours. But 
he did a perfect job. He has the pa- 
tience for that sort of thing. And 
he’s good with the shrubs and the 
lawn. That really surprised me.” 

Dave Schultz nodded with the 
smile that his opponents never see. 

“Our neighbors tell me,” he said 
proudly, “that since we moved in, a 
year ago, the lawn is the best they’ve 
even seen it.” 

Living next door to Dave “The 
Hammer” Schultz, it would be a 
very foolhardy neighbor who dared 
to say anything different. El 
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uring the six full seasons 1 
spent with the Detroit Pis- 
tons... we never once won 
half our games. . . . We were so bad 
we were ashamed of ourselves... . 
When we went on road trips, I de- 
liberately carried my travel bag— 
with DETROIT PISTONS on one 
side—so that only the blank side 
showed. 


—Dave DeBusschere 
The Open Man 


After years of turning defeat into 
a tradition, of elevating disarray to 
an art form and of establishing last 
place as a permanent mailing ad- 
dress, the Detroit Pistons suddenly 
fell into good habits last season. 
They began winning, frequently, 
and in a spontaneous locker-room 
celebration after one of those vic- 
tories, Curtis Rowe, the young for- 
ward from UCLA, offered as good 
an explanation as any. He looked 
toward the corner of the room and 
spotted the big man sitting on a 
stool, snipping tape off his ankles. 


© BY JOE FALLS 


“Our savior,” Rowe shouted, soft- 
ening the sacrilege with a laugh. 

“Our leader,” hollered Dave 
Bing, the veteran guard. 

“Our healer,” called Chris Ford 
and Don Adams, slapping hands. 

Bob Lanier looked up from his 
ankles. “Listen to those guys,” he 
said, smiling. “They think I’m 
Moses.” 


The comparison was ridiculous. 
Moses never made it to the Prom- 
ised Land. Lanier did. He and his 
Detroit teammates reached the play- 
offs of the National Basketball As- 
sociation last spring, for the first 
time since 1968. They didn’t quite 
beat down the walls of Jerusalem— 
Chicago eliminated them in the first 
round—but at least they got to the 
outskirts. 

And Lanier, at age 25, made it to 
stardom. He can shoot from the out- 
side, and he can drive on the in- 
side. His lefthanded jump shot is 
as deft as any guard’s, and his hands 
are quick enough for a pickpocket. 
The strongest man in the NBA to- 


day, he is six-foot-11 and 265 
pounds, which makes him the big- 
gest Moses in h’story, breaking the 
record set by Charlton Heston a 
little more than a decade ago. 

Moses, savior, leader, healer— 
Lanier is all of those things. But only 
four years ago, he was a prophet 
without honor in his own city. Not 
without profit, though. When he 
came out of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, Lanier received a package 
worth $1.2 million to sign with the 
Pistons. For a while, the people of 
Detroit doubted that he was worth 
a fraction of that. The Edsel had 
debuted with more promise. 

On his very first day in training 
camp in 1970, Lanier hobbled 
around the court like a wounded 
buffalo. He’d had a knee operation. 
The scar looked like a zipper on a 
windbreaker. 

The people watching the workout 
shook their heads, then hung their 
heads. It hurt them to watch Lanier 
limp. The Pistons were starting their 
14th year in Detroit, and were still 
looking for their first winning sea- 
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son. Lanier was supposed to lead 
them, and he could barely trot. 

Once the season began, Lanier 
played. He played in pain, but he 
played in every single one of De- 
troit’s 82 games. He helped Detroit 
achieve the first winning record in its 
history. He played well enough to 
make the NBA’s All-Rookie team. 
But he did not play his best, no- 
where near his best. His knee hurt, 
and he was overweight, and the only 
way he could lose weight was by run- 
ning it off, but if he ran a lot, his 
knee hurt more. The fans taunted 
him. They threw tennis balls at him 
and laughed at his extra weight. 

Lanier suffered—and not only 
physically. “I knew what they were 
saying about me in the beginning, 
calling me the ‘Million Dollar 
Bum,’ ” he says. “But you go back 
and look at the movies. Study them. 
I had no lateral movement in my 
legs. I couldn’t get off my hook shot 
and I couldn’t move from side to 
side at all. I’m not a good jumper. 
I've got to move laterally to get 
into position to shoot. I just couldn’t 
do it.” 

Gradually, the pain began to sub- 
side—the pain in his knee. In his 
second and third seasons, Lanier 
began to do the things that million- 
dollar centers are supposed to do. 
But, still, as big as he was, he kept 
getting lost in the shadow of even 
bigger men, like Wilt Chamberlain 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, and 
sometimes even in the shadow of 
smaller men. 

At the dinner before the All-Star 
game, in the middle of his third 
season, Lanier sat down next to 
Fred Zollner, the man who then 
owned the Pistons, the man who had 
given him his million-dollar con- 
Bob Lanier came to Detroit with All- 


American promise and a bum knee. Once 
the knee healed, he fulfilled the promise. 


tract. Zollner looked up at Lanier, 
smiled and said “Nice to see you, 
Happy.” 

The man who was earning more 
money than any athlete in the his- 
tory of Detroit, the man who had 
to Overcome as many obstacles as 
any athlete in the history of Detroit, 
the man who had helped make the 
Pistons a winning team for the first 
time ever in Detroit . . . he was 
sitting next to his boss, and the boss 
thought he was Happy Hairston — 
a former Piston. 


Recognition has never come easy 
to Bob Lanier. 

His problems began with his 
feet. At age 11, Lanier’s feet were 
size 11. Now they are size 22. The 
first time he ever tried out for a 
basketball team, in grammar school, 
the coach took one look at those 
feet and told Lanier he would never 
be an athlete. Not only were his 
feet a painful embarrassment, they 
were just plain painful. Lanier grew 
up so quickly in a Buffalo, New 
York, ghetto, that his parents 
couldn’t keep him in shoes. He was 
six-two by the time he was 12. He 


always wore sXoes that were too 
tight for him. He didn’t complain. 
He didn’t know better. 

“When your father picks up junk 
for a living,” he says, “you do not 
understand about the comforts of 
life, like having shoes that fit.” 

He always thought everyone’s 
feet must hurt a little. He was 
thankful he had a pair of shoes. 
Later, his feet became the butt of 
practical jokes. His grammar school 
teacher recalls only once having to 
call Bob’s father to school. That was 
when Lanier picked up a classmate 
and threw him across the room for 
hiding one of his custom-made size- 
17s. Strangers would take one look 
at his feet and say, “What time is 
the launching?” 

The surest path away from the 
jokes was to excel in something; a 
man named Lonnie Alexander, the 
athletic director at the Buffalo Boys 
Club, helped Lanier find his some- 
thing. 

“When Bob first came in, at age 
11, I noticed how tall he was for his 
age,” says Alexander. “I asked him 
if he played basketball, and he said 
no. I asked why not, and he said 
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his elementary school coach said 
he was too awkward.” The elemen- 
tary school coach was only half- 
blind. “Bob had to be taught to run 
without falling,’ Alexander recalls. 
“T gave him agility exercises.” 

Lanier worked on his coordina- 
tion. He got better and he got big- 
ger. His self-confidence grew, too. 
By the time he was in high school, 
he was not only a good basketball 
player, he was a top pitcher in the 
Police Athletic League, and a local 
table-tennis champion. But he still 
lacked something. Aggression. “I 
remember one game,” says Alexan- 
der. “We were playing Humboldt 
YMCA for the championship. They 
were just hitting him and pushing 
him around, without Bob doing any- 
thing to protect himself.” It seems 
that Lanier was so much bigger than 
everyone else, he felt it would be 
unfair to take advantage of his size. 
“IT told him, ‘You gotta get rough, 
you can’t let yourself get mauled,’ ” 
Alexander recalls. “He went out 
and knocked down several of the 
other boys. From then on, nobody 
took advantage of him.” 

As a six-foot-six forward, Lanier 
led Bennett High School to two city 
championships and he was named to 
the All-New York State squad in his 
senior year. He got scholarship of- 
fers from over 100 schools, and se- 
lected St. Bonaventure. There he 
re-wrote the record book. He set a 
career scoring mark of 2,067 points, 


pulled down 1,180 rebounds, and | 


tied the Holiday Festival scoring 
record with a 50-point spree against 
Purdue at Madison Square Garden. 
He was chosen All-America, and 
led his team, in his senior year, into 
the NCAA finals, where he sus- 
tained the knee injury that would 
plague him during his first few pro 
seasons. (Ironically, the player who 
tripped and fell across his legs, caus- 
ing that injury, is now playing guard 
for the Pistons: Chris Ford, of Vil- 
lanova. ) 

When he reported to the Pistons, 
an old joke followed him. “Bob 
Lanier’s feet stepped off a plane 


As long as Bob Lanier was hobbled, so 
were the hopes of the Pistons. Every 
time he limped, Piston fans felt the pain. 
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Wednesday,” a Detroit newspaper 
reported, “followed, a few minutes 
later, by Bob Lanier.” 

Lanier’s first season with the Pis- 
tons—still crippled by the injury to 
his right knee, and by 20 pounds 
of unwanted fat hugging his mid- 
dle—he shared playing time with 
veteran Otto Moore, and averaged 
15.6 points per game. Lanier’s knee 
was better his second year, and his 
scoring average soared to 25.7. He 
also got twice as many rebounds as 
he had in his rookie season, and 
won the NBA’s prestigious One-on- 
One contest. 

But meanwhile, the Pistons were 
still wandering, far out of con- 
tention. The fact that a Piston had 
won the One-on-One contest sur- 
prised no one. On the Pistons, that 
was the game everyone played. 

The truth was, as far as some crit- 
ics were concerned, Bob Lanier 
would never live up to his poten- 
tial—and the Pistons would never 
climb out of the division cellar—un- 
til he fired up his lackadaisical 
game. For example, he’d set up on 
the low post, and a defender would 
shove him out a little. He’d set up 
again and get shoved out a little 
more. By the time someone threw 
him a pass, he’d be 20 feet away 
from the basket, and have to take 
the long jump-shot. As one team- 
mate put it: “Guys who are 6-11 
and 280 pounds don’t win games 
for you by hitting 20-foot jump- 
shots.” 

On defense, as well as offense, 
Lanier wasn’t pushing people 
around. He wasn’t leaning on them 
like Chamberlain or elbowing them 
like Abdul-Jabbar. He had to take 
charge and someone had to tell 
him so. Moses got God’s message 
from the burning bush. Pro basket- 
ball’s highest authority on how to 
play the center position, Bill Russell, 


spoke to Lanier through television. 

Russell was doing the color com- 
mentary for ABC-TV’s Game of the 
Week. During that ’71-’72 season, 
the first time Detroit was on, and 
every time thereafter, Russell re- 
cited the Pistons’ defects in scath- 
ing detail; he insinuated that Lan- 
ier’s defensive play was classically 
ineffective. After that disappointing 
season, owner Zollner put Bill Rus- 
sell on his payroll. Ostensibly, Rus- 
sell was there to help the Pistons 
become better defensive ballplayers. 
In fact, everyone knew that Russell 
had been hired to bring out the best 
in Bob Lanier. To Lanier’s credit, 
he didn’t object to having the man 
who had criticized him in front of 
millions of viewers as a tutor. Rus- 
sell had always been one of Lanier’s 
idols. 

“I remember how he greeted 
me,” Lanier says, laughing. “He 
said, ‘You big overweight ox, I’m 
gonna run that baby fat off you.’ He 
wasn’t kidding, either. Run, run, 
run, all the time. He had no mercy. 
I lost 15 pounds, going from 280 
to 265.” 

When Lanier wasn’t running dur- 
ing the 1972 pre-season camp, he 
was learning to bull his way on of- 
fense, to clog the middle on de- 
fense, and block shots, and police 
the area in front of each basket as 
if he carried the deed to it in his 
pocket. Later, Russell said, “I 
didn’t teach Bob Lanier anything. 
I just tried to show him what it 
takes to win.” 

During the 1972-73 season, Lan- 
ier’s scoring average went down a 
little, to 23.8 points a game, but his 
defense and his rebounding im- 
proved markedly. In one game 
alone, he grabbed 33 rebounds. 

And last season, Lanier came 
fully of age. While averaging 22.5 
points per game, and 13.3 rebounds 
per game, in 73-74, Lanier became 
the Pistons’ acknowledged floor 
leader. The result? The Pistons had 
their finest season ever. They won 
more games (52) than ever before. 
They made the playoffs, extending 
the tough Chicago Bulls to seven 
games before being eliminated. 

“Bob’s the one who did it for us,” 


insists Dave Bing, the Pistons’ cap- 
tain, and one of Lanier’s best friends 
off-court. “He took the pressure off 
the rest of us. He did the things a 
good basketball team has to have 
done, and the rest of us were able 
to concentrate on our own jobs.” 

Says coach Ray Scott: “Bob is a 
very special player. He does it all 
for us. He has made himself better 
and everyone around him better. 
He has matured, and our entire 
team has matured with him. He is 
a finished copy of Willis Reed.” 

But Lanier isn’t satisfied with 
himself yet. The fact that he is con- 
sidered, along with the Celtics’ Dave 
Cowens, to be third or fourth among 
centers behind Abdul-Jabbar and 
Chamberlain isn’t good enough. With 
Bill Walton coming into the league, 
and Nate Thurmond coming into 
Chicago, Lanier faces new chal- 
lenges. He wants to prove he can 
handle anyone. 

“T take Jabbar outside and try 
to drive the hoop more than I do 
against other teams,” he says, “and 
that was the thing I wasn’t able to 
do when I first came into the league. 
And then my second year, he had 
a mental thing over me. He knew 
he could beat me. But he doesn’t 
have that anymore. It’s a heads-up 
thing now.” 

When he talks about Chamber- 
lain, it’s not of the basketball play- 
er, but the man. “It took Wilt two 
years to say ‘Hi’ to me,” Lanier 
recalls. “And then all he said was 
‘Hi.’ I don’t know what it was about 
Wilt, but I just lit a fire under him. 
The dude got mad at the sight of 
me. We played cards together at the 
All-Star game a couple of years ago. 
He was losing money and you know 
he hates to pay for anything. I said, 
‘Look at you. You got that big old 
house and everything. And me? I 
ain’t got nuthin’.” 

Lanier waves his hand—a ges- 
ture that encompasses his Cadillac, 
his beautiful wife, Shirley, his two 
children, his German Shepherd, his 
revised five-year $1.5 million con- 
tract, his 1972 ABA-NBA All-Star 
game MVP trophy . . . and laughs. 

In fact, Lanier says, the toughest 
centers for him to handle aren’t nec- 


essarily the superstars. “Probably 
somebody like Dennis Awtrey or 
Neal Walk is toughest for me,” he 
says, “because they push a lot and 
they get away with it.” 

The Cavaliers’ Steve Patterson, 
a center who has to make up in 
aggression what he lacks in brawn 
and talent, remembers a night he 
did not “get away with it.” 

“We were playing in Detroit,” 
Patterson says. “I’m aware of Lan- 
ier’s great strength, but I figured I 
was really playing the guy heads-up, 
when, suddenly, I don’t know how 
he did it . . . I was leaning on him, 
hammering him, practically hanging 
on him, and he just wrapped his 
arms around me and threw me to 
the ground like I was a rag-doll. It 
was like I wasn’t even there. I did 
a complete four-point landing, land- 
ed on both elbows, bruised them 
both, and they really swelled up. 

“Bob didn’t even appear to be 
angry, because as soon as he did it, 
he looked at me, offered his hand, 
and helped me up. But he gave me 
a graphic illustration that, all right, 
you can play rough and you can 
play strong, but there is a line past 
which you cannot go.” 

Bob Lanier is drawing the line 
tighter every year. | 
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Brut 33 
Anti-Perspirant 
for Men. 


You won't have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 


FABERGE 


ULTRA DRY 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
SPRAY 


“eae 2 ee 


. 
stops 000 58 
CHECKS WET om : 


cy the great smell of 


Brut 33® — the onti-perspirant spray 
with the great smell of Brut® 


SEND NO CASH > CHARGE TO YOUR *owens ciue « amenican express 


These beauties are world-famous for warmth and comfort. The style is really now 
but don’t settle for just the looks ... you get every authentic feature. To avoid 
disappointment, rush your order today as our supply is limited and going fast. 


FLEECED-LINED 


Swedish 
Army. 
Officers 

Coat! 


With All the 
Authentic Features! 


Q95 


@ Deep, high pile @2 extra-large 1-button 
fabric of 100% bellows pockets — roomy 
acrylic — looks like enough for all your gear! 


shearling and has 
shearlings’ unbeatable woud sleeve tabs for 


7” collar 


belted 
back 


double- 

stitched 
reinforced 
seams 
throughout 


warmth! 
WHeavy doubleweight # Belted back style! 
sleeve tabs | Cotton duck canvas! @ In White only... Sizes 
MONEY-BACK @ 5-button tab front clos- 34-46 
GUARANTEE ing—under-collar storm wm poubie-stitched rein- 
IF NOT tab for wintry days! forced seams throughout 
@ Deep 7” collar to turn for extra strength and 
COMPLETELY up against winds! long wear! 
SATISFIED 
=== SEND NO MONEY— USE YOUR CREDIT CARD = = = 
aed | 
1 REGIMENTAL IMPORTS, Dept. 7117 I 
| 4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Florida 33059 YOU MAY j 
] Please send me the item checked below. | understand | may CHARGE MY: 1 
return item within 10 days for a full and complete refund ©) BankAmericard 
M4 not completely satisfied. Enclosed is check or m.o. for a Pele ec ibar p I 
aster Charge* 
buttoned P i 1 
bellows | ——Swedish Army Officer's Coats (#40031) @ $29.95 (5 Diners Club ; 
pockets 5-button Specify size (34 to 46) desired Acct. # 
tabs (Add $1.50 postage) Exp. Date 1 
“If using Master 
“gen Charge aie indicate I 
I appress the four numbers ff 
| above your name here 
CITY. STATE ———_—__ 7p psa i se 1 
Le NY, & Fla. res., ac add SOIR CS Se es ee 


OFFICIAL NFL JERSEY 


Competition quality jersey in authen- 
tic NFL color and design. Eight inch 
numerals on front and back. Material 
is rayon and cotton. Boys or mens 
sizes of S, M, L & XL. Specify team! 
and: size desired. Teams available} 
are: Colts, Packers, Dolphins, Rams, 


Official NFL Shield Key Tag 


> OFFICIAL 
PRO FOOTBALL 


| 
PRODUCTS 


Your favorite NFL official 
team emblem encased in a 
plastic shield with a handy key 
chain attached. Authentic 
H team colors and design. Really 

look great. All 26 teams avail 

able as well as all 17 NBA, 16 


NHL and 24 MLB Spacity 


Cowboys, Vikings, Jets, Steelers, “ team desired < 
Redskins, Eagles, Bears Ligns and No. 465 7Sc per team 
Giants, Bills, Raiders ahd Broncos. 


oeeeere All-Pro Sports Medals 
AILPro Sports Medals 

One inch round medal show: 
ing a man in action in your 
favorite sport. Raised surface 
and chain hole top, Perfect 
charm and keepsake, Available 
in Football, Baseball, Hockey 
or Basketball, Specify sport 
and color (silver or gold) 


~ No, 910 Youth sizes $ 9.98 per tea 
No. 911 Adult sizes $10.98 per tea 


Official NFL 
and NHL 
Knit Caps 


Now you can resily root for 
yoor favorite MIL or ML 


No. 461 (Silver) 75c per sport 
No. 4610 (Gold) 75c per sport 
Official NFL, NHL and NBA 


Wrist Sweat Bands and Headbands 
All white absorbent, washable 


Ream vhen ordering 


0. 410 — NFL 
No. 411 — NHL 


358 per team 
398 per team 


wrist band keeps perspiration 
from hands and looks . 
sional. Your favorite eyecatching 
_ NFL, NHL or NBA team 

Jo imprinted strikingly on the 
surface. All 26 NFL. thas and 
16 NHL teams available. 2 bands 
per team. Specify team desired 


No. 66 $1.25 per team 
No. 998 $1.00 per team 
; Matching Headband 


Dept. 3690 


ictal N port Burton 
Full size 1-3/4" button with safety pin 
back and official team insignia and name 
right on the front. All 26 NFL teams 
available as well as all 16 NHL, 17 NBA 
and 24 MLB. Specify team desired. 


OFFICIAL PRO-FOOTBALL 
PRACTICE JERSEY 


Official pro-football practice jersey with 
team name on front. Looks sharp—feels 
great. Available in youth or adult sizes 
(S, M & L). Teams available are: Rams, 
Packers, Cowboys, Vikings, Jets, Colts, 
K.C., Lions, Dolphins, 49ers, Steelers, 
Redskins, Giants and Bills. 

No. 130 ........Youth sizes $3.98 per team 
No. 131 ........Adult sizes $4.50 per team 


25c per team 


Official NFL and MLB Helmet Bu 
Accurate beautiful miniature of the Ni 
and MLB buggies seen at all pro-football 
and baseball games. In brilliant official | 
colors with authentic insignias of your; 
favorite team. Equipped with smooth rol-| 


Royal Advertising Corp. 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 
Rush me the team(s) listed below. | understand | must 
be delighted or my money will be refunded. 


a 
<< 


OFFICIAL NFL FOOTBALL 
HELMET 


Competition quality one 
piece Air-Flo-Cycle-Life shell 
with cemented in padding. 
Plastic double bar face guard 
and vinyl chin strap. Youth 
Jj sizes S, M & L. Teams avail- 
4 able are: Colts, Packers, Fal- 

cons, Jets, Browns, Patriots, 

Dolphins, Lions, Rams, Steel- 


OFFICIAL NFL TV 
NITE LITE 


™ We Cannot Ship Orders Totaling Less Than $1.00 
Please add 35¢ to total order for post. & handi. 
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decals on the base 


| Ab deiner ers, Redskins, K.C., Cowboys, § |; Ls Ts i nae cn Ea cp eyo neer ie renee re erent SFT 
Great as a nite lite in pears, Eagles, Vikings and HOE %ai0) al 26 NRL and 24 MLB Address... zal 
1V slants. Specify team and Bieams available. Specify team desired. City & State. oul 


No. 979 $4.98 No. 667 $1.75 per team 


No. 903 


$11.98 per team | N.Y. State Residents please add state and local sales ta 2) 
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AN EXCITING COLLECTION OF FILMS CAPTURING SOME OF THE GREATEST MOMENTS IN SPORTS! H 


°° 8mm SPORTS MOVIES! °° 


BLACK / WHITE AND COLOR ON 200 FT REEL APPROX. 10 MINS. OSes | 4.95 


THE STUNNING UPSET! 
() FRAZIER vs. FOREMAN 
{Jan, 22, 1973) 
A RING CLASSIC! 
C Alt vs. NORTON 
2nd Fight (Sept. 10, 1973) 


2-IN-1 SPECIAL! 
(CJ FOREMAN vs. ROMAN (9/1/73) 
FOREMAN vs. NORTON (3/26/74) 


B/W $16.95| COLOR $33.90] COLOR $16.95| B/W $8.50 
THE WINNING AND LOSING OF THE WORLD 


BOXING 


FIGHT OF THE CHAMPIONS 
FRAZIER vs. ALI 


1st Fight (March 8, 1971) 
ALI vs. NORTON 

Ist Fight (March 31, 1973 
MUHAMMAD ALI 

2 GREAT FIGHTS 

Foley, .Bonavena 

JOE FRAZIER 

3 GREAT FIGHTS 
Chuvalo, Mathis, Quarry 


BASKETBALL 


(7 NBA PLAYOFFS ‘72 
Lakers beat Knicks 

(7) WBA HIGHLIGHTS 71 
Great teams in action 

(7) MBA PLAYOFFS ‘70 
See the East-West Finals 

(-) HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 
Basketball Dexterity 


BASEBALL 


C Worto series ‘73 
(© ALL STAR GAME 73 
() ROBERTO CLEMENTE 
A Touch Of Royalty 
() WORLD SERIES 72 
(ALL STAR GAME 72 
(WORLD SERIES 71 
CALL STAR GAME 71 
(J WORLD SERIES 70 
(2 AMAZING METS ‘68 


REMATCH OF 
THE CENTURY! 


DALI vs. FRAZIER 
2nd Fight (Jan. -28, 1974 
® Ali avenges defeat! 
© Extra length © app. 20 mins. 
® Mounted on 2/200’ resis. 


FOOTBALL 


FANTASTIC FOOTBALL FUNNIES 
FOOTBALL FOLLIES 
Spoofing the game! 
SUPER BOWL ‘74 
Miami vs. Vikings 
(Available April ‘74) 
SUPER BOWL ‘73 - 
Dolphins vs. Redskins 
SUPER BOWL ‘72 
Cowboys vs. Dolphins 
SUPER BOWL ‘71 

Colts vs. Cowboys 
SUPER BOWL ‘70 
Chiefs vs. Vikings 
SUPER BOWL ‘69. 
Baltimore vs. Jets 
SUPER BOWL ‘68 
Green Bay vs. Oakland 
SUPER BOWL ‘67 
Packers vs. Chiefs 


CHAMPIONSHIP! HISTORIC! SENSATIONAL! 


CO #1 JOHN L. SULLIVAN through (1) #4 MAX SCHMELING through 
TOMMY BURNS (1882-1906) JOE LOUIS (1930-1937) 

C #2 JACK JOHNSON thro (2 #5 EZZARD CHARLES throu 
JESS WILLARD (1908-191 INGEMAR JOHANSSON (1950- 


(CO #3 JACK DEMPSEY throu (CD #6 FLOYD PATTERSON throu; 
GENE TUNNEY (1919-19; GEORGE FOREMAN (1960-197 
B/W | SUP8 &STD8 


$9.00ca. ftbR $50.00 
$6.95 ca. 


JOHNSON vs. KETCHEL 1909 
CO) CLAY vs. WILLIAMS 
Both on 1 reel. 
(TWO GREAT FIGHTS 
OF SUGAR RAY ROBINSON 
Robinson vs. Basilio, Turpin 
(CD THREE GREAT FIGHTS 
OF ROCKY MARCIANO 
Marciano vs. Louis, Walcott, Cockell. 
(CC ROSS vs. ARMSTRONG 1938 
ZALE vs. GRAZIANO 1948 
Both on 1 reel. 
CU TUNNEY vs. GIBBONS 1925 
TUNNEY vs. HEENEY 1928 
Both on 1 reel. 


59) 


BOXING FILMS BELOW B&W ONLY 
oO LOUIS vs. FARR 
LOUIS vs. BAER 
Both on 1 reel. 
(2 JOE Louis 
3 GREAT FIGHTS 
Simon, Baer and Walcott 
(2 LOUIS vs. SCHMELING 
1936 and 1937 
Both on 1 reel. 
(CD DEMPSEY vs. TUNNEY 
1926 and 1927 
Both on 1 reel. 
CO Ross ws. McLARNIN 1935 
CANZONERI/AMBERS 1935 
Both on 1 reel. 
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GOLF 


(J MIRACLE AT OAKMONT 
U.S. Open Golf Championship 
'73—Johnny Miller Fires a 63" 
to win from Palmer, Nicklaus 


and Trevino 
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(STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS ‘73 
Montreal beats Chicago. 


(CO NHL HIGHLIGHTS 72 
(CD STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS ‘72 


(_] STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS ‘71 
Montreal Canadians. 


(7 STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS ‘70 
See the dazzling Bruins. 


SELECT FILM LIBRARY 


SOCCER 


(J WORLD CUP MEXICO 1970 
ITALY vs. BRAZIL 

(FZ WORLD CUP MEXICO 1970 
ITALY vs. GERMANY 

(7) WORLD CUP MEXICO 1970 
GERMANY vs. ENGLAND 


115 WEST 315t STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
Please rush the-films | have checked to: 


Name 
Address 
City 


(NO C.0.D.s) 


2 eS SS 
Osurers ()stos ()cotor [jeaw [SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


TOTAL REELS ORDERED 
N.Y.C.-N.Y.STATE RESIDENTS ADD|8% SALES TAX 
FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING ADD 25¢ PER FILM 
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Zip 


PRICE 


109 


110 


..- Now boys love to keep 
their rooms neat! 


A GREAT NEW OFFER BY MAIL! 
Swiss Army Officers’ Style 


METALRACK SURVIVAL 


ORGANIZES 
YOUR SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


in a small 17’x 9" area! 


All metal rack is specifically designed for every piece of athletic 
equipment — basketball, football, helmet, tennis racket, bats, 
gloves, hockey stick — you name it! Keeps all his sports gear in one 
handy, clearly visible place — eliminates closet clutter, increases 
storage space. Attaches in seconds. 17x9x9”. 


GIFT HOUSE, Dept. 6800 4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Fla. 33059 


me + 10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON ————-; 
GIFT HOUSE, Dept. 6800 4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Fla. 33059 


Rush______Sport Rack(s) #13485 @ only $4.99 plus 75¢ postage & 
handling. Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ 2 


YOU MAY CHARGE MY: 
C) Master Charge* (] Bankamericard [J Diners Club [1] American Express 


Acct. # Exp. Date 

*if using Master Charge, also indicate the four numbers above your 
name here ~~ 

Name 

Address 

City. State Zip 


Patties eos 
a td cd ed ce 


N.Y. and Fla. res. please add appropriate sales tax. 
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KNIF 


11 TOOLS IN ONE TO 
MEET EVERY KIND OF 
EMERGENCY! 


Sea be 


) 4 
INDISPENSABLE FOR: 


@ CAMPERS e FISHERMEN e HIKERS 
@SCOUTS e HANDYMEN. 
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This is it. The Survival Knife. Not just a knife, but the unsurpassed multi- 
duty tool made to meet every kind of emergency. Designed like the famous 
knife created generations ago for officers of the Swiss army faced with 
long periods of isolation in the battle for survival. It served them well, as 
it will serve you—whenever, wherever you need it. And only $5.99. 

USE IT 11 DIFFERENT WAYS... 


You get so much in one knife! There are 11 different implements . . . all 
engineered of polished stainless steel . . . and they all fold away into the 
standard 314” case complete with belt loop and Swiss emblem. Right at 
your fingertips—two blades, a can opener, bottle opener and screwdriver, 
corkscrew, wood saw, hook disgorger and fish scaler, nail file, scissors 
and awl. Name the task . . . the Survival Knife can do it. Campers, scouts, 
hikers, fishermen, hunters, boaters, handymen—none should be without 


one. 
Gift House, Dept. 6801 
4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Florida 33059 
f—- — -MAIL 10-DAY MONEY GUARANTEE COUPON TODAY — = 
| GIFT HOUSE, Dept. 6801 
4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Florida 33059 
Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ 


Survival Knife (Knives) (#6240) @ $5.99 plus 95¢ 
postage and handling each. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 
STATE 


ZIP 
N.Y. & Fla. Residents add appropriate sales tax 
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Nr 
building strength and stamina. De- 
routines for... football — basket- 
track — soccer — swimming — wrest- 
d for beginning as well as experienced 


lifters and athletes. send 
iF MUSTANG PUBLISHERS ay $200 
7 DUNLAP PLACE, DEPT. S-11 

MIDDLESEX, NEW JERSEY 08846 (Sorry No C.0.D.} 


A LITTLE BOOK THAT CAN MAKE YOU A GIANT IN SPORTS 


FREE  sastsaur_ GIFT 
BASEBALL 
PLUS information on Baseball Schools, 
Starting a career, Youth Leagues, Fund 
Raising, Pro-tryouts, Umpiring. 


PLUS collector's goldmine of ideas. 
No Obligation of Any Kind. 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATES 
BOX 10626-— S$ ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 33733" 


/MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago: 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
* HOME IMPORT Mail Order Business. Start without 
capital, Bree Report. Mellinger, Dept. H176B, Wood- 
Jand Hills, CA, 91364. 
1 MADE $40,000.00 YEAR by Mailorder! Helped others 
make money! Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MTA, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 48197. 
* BEAT INFLATION! Earn easy money part time or 
full, Free information, OSE, Box 3511-C, Chula Vista, 
California 92001, 
MAILORDER PROFITS to $3,000.00 Monthly! Start eve- 
nings. Expert instruction for beginners. American, Box 
161-N, Runnemede, N.J, 08078. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
ote $150 WEEKLY POSSIBLE repairing Books at home. 
Illustrated instructions $2.00, PBC, Box 10, Bonham, 
Texas 75418. 
ke VINYL’S WHERE THE MONEY IS! Invisibly repair, 
refinish, recolor furniture, luggage, car tops. Quick, 
easy, Two small $20 jobs a day earn you $1,000 a month. 
Homes, cars, offices, restaurants, unlimited customers. Start 
earning after an hour’s practice. Sensational details FREE. 
VIP, 2073 Montrose, Chicago 60618. 
CRAPS! MATH TEACHER PROVES odds can be in Your 
favor Every roll. Send $5.00 (refundable). Sevenout, Box 
08, Reseda, Calif. 91335. 
IMMEDIATE EARNINGS STUFFING ENVELOPES. Be- 
winner's Kit, $1.00 (refundable), ‘‘Lewcard’s,’’ Brea, 
California 92621, 
$300.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE—Stuffing envelopes. Start 
immediately! Details, $1.00 (refundable). Royal-QM5, 
Box 36643, Los Angeles 90036. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent accounts. 


No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 
West 41st, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ee ES 
EDUCATION—HOME STUDY 
DETECTIVE TRAINING COURSE. American Detective 
Institute, Box 418-D, Fairfield, Alabama 35064. 
tke DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal 
Detectives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, Calif. 91608. 
ee OPIN Oh SS 
BE A DETECTIVE! Investigate before investing. Free 
itetails. Global, Box 692-M, Dothan, Ala. 36301. 
ATTENTION! KungFu, Karate, Books, Home Instruction 
Equipment, Exotic Oriental Weapons, Den Decorators: 
Battleaxes, Maces, Militaria Collector’s Knives, Historical 
Wargames, Each Catalog $2.00. Green Dragon, 1010 North 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

VACUUM IMPROVES measurements immediately, Ilus- 
trated, $1.00 (refundable). Aspira, 210 Fifth, NYC 10010. 
OF INTEREST TO ALL 
* HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS LIVING—Investigate 

Australia—now. Complete information plus application 
blank from Australian Embassy $1.00. Crafts, Ltd., Box 
448, Opelika, Al, 36801. 

POKER PLAYERS Learn mistakes players make. Become 
a winner. Send $1.00, Marg-Rich Co., Dept. 102, 4704 
Wesley St., Greenville, Texas 75401. 

CRIME FIGHTERS! Police-Detectives-Investigators-Infor- 
mation $1.00 (refundable). Don-Q, Box 548-C, Seattle, 
Washington 98111. 


FOOTBALL FANS ARE 


HAR 


Cm) 


about this true to life 
FOOTBALL GAME 


PASSING * KICKING * DEFENSE 
* RUNNING * COACHING « 


For the sports fan, for the game fan, who really wants to get 4 
involved. Now, you take the controls, it's you kneeling in the Pee 
huddle and calling an off-tackle smash, a look-in pass or the =F ~ ; , 
bomb. It's you moving Miami down the field in the closing Te ree y 

seconds of a game, picking apart the defense. You, on offense 

and defense, make the specific move, utilize the options all FANS RAV Here K La eS few of the 
quarterbacks and defensive captains have before them. And hundreds of letters we re- 
each and every player performs exactly to his ability, so that ceive every week, from football fans aged 9 to 90, 
an endless number of possibilities are available. from coast to coast! 


There's nothing close to it, nothing in the history of sports My roommates in my apartment at Michigan University are 
games that even approaches the accuracy, the chess-like duel wild about the game and are pitching in four ways to buy it. 
and imaginative workout you receive from playing STRAT- J.C., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Se eu ae: My 10 year old grandson spends of his time at his friend's 
2 GAMES IN ONE home playing the game. Being a grandmother, it is sur- 
prising to me the strong desire this child has forthe game. 

An Advanced Game for adults and an Elementary game for J.M., Scranton, Penna, 
youngsters. It gives you the opportunity to coach 1000 Pro 2 > 
Football Players, who will pass, run, kick and play defense for Your game is the best investment I ever made. The game is 


you as in real life—it's all there in STRAT-O-MATIC PRO @ great. : 
FOOTBALL. _S.L, Bellmore, N.Y. 


Each player's strengths and weaknesses are measured in Strat- 
O-Matic. For example, Joe Namath may have just an ade- 


It’s just great.The passing, running and kicking are exactly 


. right. 
quate pass completion percentage, but he will most likely be : S.L., Bellmore, N.Y. 


among the most effective long passing quarterbacks. Green 
Bay’s John Brockington may not be an outside running threat, 
but few runners match his ability to pick up the “tough inside does just about everything but sell popcorn. For an avid 


It is the greatest game on the market. The advanced version 


yardage.” football fan, your game introduced a new dimension that 
makes watching the pros that much more enjoyable. 
Many receivers are superior to Fred Biletnikoff of the R.G. Brooklyn., N.Y. 


Raiders *‘in going deep for the bomb,’’ but few equal 
his ability in catching medium and short passes. Of 
course such players as running back O. J. Simpson Off OOO |_|... LL, -~SO 
the Buffalo Bills will be superior in all phases of the STRAT-O-MATIC FOOTBALL GAME CO., Inc., Dept. 722 
game and have no significant weakness. 82A South Bayles Ave., Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


Get the Entire Story. 
Mail coupon today for 
your colorful FREE 
brochure containing 
complete informa- 


Strat-O-Matic Football Game Co., Inc. Dept. 722 
82A South Bayles Ave., Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


Send exciting Free Strat-O-Matic Football game offer and samples. I enclose 10 
cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. 

tion and your FREE 
SAMPLES TODAY! 
Offer limited. Don’t 
Delay, Write today 
while supply lasts! 


AGOrESS see ccwesecnes 
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LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE! Nationwide Date- 
matching. Details $1, (refundable). Elite, Box 64, New 
York City 10019. 

BOOKS 
DOG PLAYERS—Don't Guess—‘‘Simple System’’ Picks 
Winners for You. Free Information. B&H Publishers, 
i Campbellton Rd. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30331. 


SONG POEMS—MUSIC 
or ACCORDIONS—Save! Famous makes, Standard-Elec- 
tronic. Home trial. Terms, Trades. Free catalogs! 
Accordion Imports, Dept, CK, 5535 Belmont, Chgo. 60641. 


RECORDINGS, PUBLISHING CONTRACT. Songs, Poems. 
‘Talent Searchers, Suite B, 6311 Yucca, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


SLEEP_LEARNING—HYPNOTISM 
* SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog 
free! Autosuggestion, Box 24-MX, Olympia, Wash. 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers, 
12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, Calif. 91605. 


PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 


INCREASE HEIGHT: 2-6”, 35c (refundable). Tall-Up, 
Box 216-QM, Athens. Ohio 45701. 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 


* ECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING” tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 
profits, includes copy-hints plus where to place your ads 
and why—and much more, $2.00 postpaid. Refundable. Free 
Details about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer.’” Write 
S. Omessi, Dept. SO-M11, Classified, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street. Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
Custom order your choice of jersey r 
number. Personalize jerseys with your NE wi 74*20% 0 F 
name on the back, pro she spe = ' 
authentic game jerseys. Ideal recre- x 
ation wear. Send now for current XMAS CATALOG 
catalog. Rush name, address & 25° Crate WITH 1,000 


coin to cover postage & handling to: EASY-TO-ORDER 
SCORE-LINEUP COMPANY SPORTS ITEMS! 


P.0. Box 8344 Spokane, WA 99203 
FREE! 


Choice of 15” team 
| q bumper sticker or 2 
) helmet decals with 

es 


Stand 2-6 inches TALLER in a few 
weeks. Guaranteed. All ages. No gim- 
micks. For FREE REPORT, write Tall- P.O. Box 22026, San Francisco, Cal. 94122 
Up, Box 216-S0, Athens, Ohio 45701. 


$0, YOu 
Think You Kn 
Your Pro 

Basketball? 


Play STRAT-O-MATIC, 
The Pro Basketball Game 
That Really Works! 


Easy to play, real thrilling-exciting basketball withSTRAT- STRAT-O-MATIC. For, example, a center who has a high 
O-MATIC. Pro Basketball players perform according to fieldgoal percentage, shoots infrequently, and is an 
their actual abilities and your coaching decisions. extremely poor outside shooter will perform similarly in 
STRAT-O-MATIC. A guard who is a constant threat to 
You, the coach call all strategy moves for Pro Basketball score on an outside shot or a drive, is a fantastic passer 
teams. Do you bench your six foot five inch forward who's and a poor defensive player will function exactly the same 
had a hot hand for that six foot nine inch forward to add way in STRAT-O-MATIC. 
board strength? With your team ahead by 10 points, do 
you take out your sharpshooting guard for a superior 2 GAMES IN ONE 
defensive guard? Do you move your huge center outside 
to closely guard his opponent who's been successfully STRAT-O-MATIC is actually two games in one. An 
shooting outside all game? Do you substitute foryour high elementary game for 11 to 16 year olds and a newly revis- 
scorer when he is charged with his third personal foulin ed advanced game for adults. Both games can be played 
the second period? All these decisions and many more __ in less than 60 minutes. The elementary version is EASY 
are yours to ponder in STRAT-O-MATIC PRO BASKET- and EXCITING to play. The advanced version includes a 
BALL. never before visual dimension found in no other 
You have real control over Pro Basketball players who statistically oriented basketball game. You set up and 
actually shoot, pass, rebound, and play defense accor- maneuver your defenses’ on a colorful playing board 
ding to their basketball abilities, Both the stars and enabling both coaches to see the strengths and 
second stringers will perform realistically for you. weakness of their defenses. 


§ FREE! POWERFUL MUSCLES FASTIg 
Fantastic New Discoveries in the science of body- 
B puitaing. Our method will add inches of powerful 
Bj muscles to arms, chest, shoulders & legs. Learn 
Bree on trimming the waist with uptea modern im 
methods—fast! Results Guaranteed! Send for free 


a es a 
iniversal Bodybuilding Box 485 
- Dearborn, Michigan 48121 FRE E L 
Dept. E 


i CC ee. 
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ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN! 


Why not combine your fa- 
vorite sport with a career 
or livelihood? Prepare for a 
Management Position in 
the Food and Lodging in- 
dustry with the well-tested 
Lewis Hotel-Motel School 
Home Study program. This 
course of study can be ap- 
plied easily to the man- 
agement or even ownership 
of; 

+a guest Hunting Lodge, 
+a Ski Chalet, 
«a private tennis or 

golf club, 


Nationwide 


placement a beach hotel or resort. 
assistance. Approved for Veterans 


§ LEWIS HOTEL-MOTEL SCHOOL, Dept. 1211-H 
12301 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 

I Washington, D.C. 20037 

I Rush full details about careers in the Hospitality 
Jindustry. No obligation, 


Each player's strengths and weaknesses are measuredin The above are just some of STRAT-O-MATIC'S highlights. 
For the entire story, mail coupon for a colorful free 
brochure containing full detailed information and free 


STRAT-O-MATIC samples. Don't delay. Write today! 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Dept. 214 
82A South Bayles Ave., Port Washington, New York 11050 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


‘& PTET TT PET 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. Dept. 214 
82A South Bayles Ave., 
Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


1 Name 


I 
wAddress 
 city/state/Zip 


BASEBALL'S ALL-TIME GREATS 


All members of the Hall of Fame. 
; Complete set of 35 cards with 
4 Ruth, Gehrig, Ott, Dean, etc. $2. 
Babe Ruth Set of 12 ........ $1.50 


2 Sample Sheets—Color & B&W 
BAS COLAS ES westtassascccsctonerinenioal $2 


SPECIAL: All 3 Sets for $4.50 


~ TCMA, Ltd., Dept. SM-12, Box 2, 
Laser _ Amawalk, N.Y. 10501 


INSTANT REPLAY & % ; 


e/ NOW YOU CAN SEE ALL YOUR FAVORITE 


SPORTS FILMS IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
FROM FRAZIER-FOREMAN TO THE 72 >) 
OLYMPICS. WE HAVE THEM ALL! WE'LL 
d EVEN SUPPLY YOU WITH A PROJECTOR, \ 
Send $1.00 for complete brochure and details. 
—— 


{refunded on fitst order) ~ : oe : 6 & That's our business. The 
Sports World, Dept. $-12, Box 427, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708 JUDO-SAVATE (3 : unique. “sinteresting wand 


Dae se 


Send exciting free Strat-O-Matic Basketball Game offer and samples. | 
enclose 10 cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. 


Name 


Address 


City. —— State’ 716 


112 NUIITSU , . complete coverage of pro basket- 
THE GREATEST SELF. Jf ‘ ball. Through our magazine we 


DEFENSE SYSTE, 
KNOWHITCTRE Offer stories & analysis of the 


| 
ToantAlHane-Colree : players and teams of the ABA & 
reveals hundreds of deadly self- NBA. followed up by ‘realistic 
defense secrets, which will en- game action you create with our 


able you to protect yourself from 
any attacker! Eaxy to learn! game.’ To:eceive -a.copy of our 


FREE COLORFUL BROCHURE!! magazine’ & info about the game 
Send name, address and age to: send 50c to: BASKETBALL PRO- 


UNIVERSAL, Dept. E STYLE. 4790 Medina Rd.. 9 ) 


THE TEST OF THE TRUE SPORTSFAN 
Fun for Sports Buffs of all ages. Over 
700 questions from trivia to the un- 


forgettable. A MUST for every true 
Sportsfan. Send $2.50 plus 25c for pos- 
tage (Calif. residents add 6% Sales Tax) 
TO: Ye Little Book Makers, Dept. S—1, 
P.O. BOX 4778, No. Hollywood, CA 
91607. Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. 


BOX 39303 DETROIT. MICHIGAN 48239 Akron. Ohio 44321 


Over 500,000 Flabby People Have Chosen This Easy Way To Shape Up, Fast...At Home! 


“Inonly 7 days, 
I lost 2 inches off my waist... 
and shaped up!” 


66 One 5-minute exercise, twice daily, lying on my back, reducing my food intake only by 20% — 
but not giving up the foods I love — DID IT! 99 


ANTHONY SMITH tells us... 


BEFORE 
April 3 


Waist 3812 


Anthony, out-of-shape, sloppy and oozing out of 
his clothes before starting the Plan. 


BEFORE 


Waist 38! 


Before starting the Plan, chest sags and pot 
belly protrudes out over beltline. 


AFTER 
7 DAYS 
April 10 


Waist 3614 


One week later, his entire body firmed up, chest 
higher, waist taut all the way around. 


AFTER 
7 DAYS 
Waist 361, 


Just a week later, chest is firmer, arms are 
tauter and pot belly greatly reduced. 


“I Saw Slimming and Firming Results in 3 Days” 


What Is This Ingenious 
Plan? 


The Weider ‘5’ Minute Body Shaper Plan is based 
on doing one continuous, coordinated rhythmic 
exercise — twice daily and cutting down 20% of 
your food intake — without giving up any of the 
foods you like, 


This one, five-minute exercise is designed to slin’ 


and firm your flabby waistline and hipline (where 
fat accumulates quickest, giving your body a flab- 
by, weak and distorted look), as well as take off 
excess body fat fast by speeding up your metabo- 
lism, burning off stored calories, and releasing 
excess water. At the same time, it helps to re- 
shape your chest or bustline, abdomen, hips, firm 
your arms and legs—improve your total body! 
It’s safer than strenuous gym workouts; beats the 
lime consumption and dangers of gym workouts. 
No disrobing. Do it in the privacy of your own 
home—even while watching TV. The unit weighs 
about 16 ounces and fits any wallet-size case. You 
can carry it and use it wherever there is floor 
space—anytime. Even while watching television. 
Pat. Pending ©COPYRIGHT JOE WEIDER 1974 


What The Experts Say: 


Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Athletic Coaches 
..agree it’s the most successful Waistline-Weight 
Reducer and Shaping Up Plan ever invented! 


What 

s s 
Satisfied Customers Say: 
Here are reported results from but a few of the 
thousands and thousands of customers who have 
used the plan. Each of te cases reported below, 
was certified, measured and weighed by experts. 
That's why we can guarantee that every result 
reported is absolutely accurate. 


(FO MINUTE 


BODY SHAPER 


We Care About The Shape 


You're In — DON’T YOU? 


We WEIDER BUILDS BEAUTIFUL BODIES 


iG, See 


Case #100872 


“I Jost 25 Ibs. and 534 inches in 14 days," G.C. “I 
lost 32 Ibs. and 63% inches in 21 days,'’ M.F. “I 


lost 15 Ibs. and 3 inches in 14 days,'' W.E. ‘‘I lost 
22 Ibs. and 6 inches in 21 days,’’ M.B. ‘'I lost 354 
inches off my waist in 5 days, “RM. “I Jost 10 


~ and 654 inches in 14 days,"’C.J. ‘I lost 10 Ibs., 
4 inches off my waist and 3” off my hips in 14 
one P.O. “I Jost 10 Ibs. and 5 inches off my 
waist in 14 days,"’ J.C, “I lost 7 bs. and 5 Inches 
off my waist in 14 days,"’ S.D. 
Results vary depending upon how much over- 
weight you are and how much time you give to 
the Plan. These people have given from 5 to 10 
minutes twice daily to our one simple exercise, 
lying on their backs in comfort, even while watch- 
ing TV—(and just cutting down about 20% on the 
foods they eat—without giving up the foods they 
love). Naturally, their impressive results vary. 
But; we guarantee that you, too, can expect to 
lose from 5 to 10 pounds and from 2 to 4 Inches 
in 14 days—or your $9.95 will be refunded. 
So, we make you this unconditional guarantee: 
“Get it off fast''—and see measurable and firming 
results in 14 days or return the exerciser for your 
refund! Proven results are already verified. The 
guarantee jis in writing. Now, can you think of a 
reason for not ordering your ‘5' Minute Total 
Body Shaper? 


Money Back Guarantee! 


Scientific researchers, medical and fitness experts 
agree—the only way to firm, shape and trim your 
body is by working off the inches. The Body 
Shaper is the simplest way to do it. No gimmicks 
involved—you will not be ripped off as in the 
past by so-called ‘‘effortless exercisers". 


Satisfaction Guaranteed!! 


Altet receiving your Body Shaper 
and instruction booklet, use this 
plan for 14 days. If you do not see 
your new body shaping up, return 
the total Body Shaper Plan for 
your $9.95 refund. 


Weighs only 16 ounces. 


SEND TODAY {ir'oncy 9.95 


JOSEPH WEIDER Dept. AE/w 
5-MINUTE BODY SHAPER PLAN 
21100 Erwin St., Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
Dear Mr. Weider: 

| have a lot of pounds and inches to lose. And, | 
want to lose it quickly. Please send me the 5- 
Minute Body Shaper and Plan. If | should fail to 
see and feel a dramatic improvement in the first 
14 days, | may return it for my $9.95 refund. 


| 

| 

| 

(J Lam enclosing $9.95, plus $1.00 for shipping I 
and handling. | 
| 

I 

I 

l 


Enclosed is [) check, () money order, (J cash, 
for total $....... (Calif. res. add 69% sales tax). 


Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery, 


IN CANADA: ‘5' Minule Body dy Shaper, 2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec. 


During the ‘50s, when a football fan 
from a place like the Midwest consid- 
ered the South, he thought of Georgia 
Tech. Based in downtown Atlanta, the 
Yellow Jackets were formidable year in 
and year out. A silver-haired, drawling 
former Tennessee scatback named 
Robert lee Dodd was the coach, and 
each year he fashioned an opportunis- 
tic collection of flea-sized backs and 
shark-quick linebackers and adept 
punters who specialized in letting the 
other team lose. Throughout the decade, 
Georgia Tech’s publicity director merely 
wrote a newsletter to the sportswriters 
of America beginning, “These are Tech's 
All-American candidates,” assuring a 
place in immortality for such players as 
Maxie Baughan and Jimmy Thompson 
and Billy Teas. Dodd boasted that 
during the regular season his boys 
eschewed contact work for volleyball 
games, constructing a legend that, as 
the headlines read, “At Tech, Football 
Is Fun. The Yellow Jackets each year 
ranked in the top ten, went to bowl 
games, drew capacity crowds and 
stacked the All-American listings. 

A decline began, though, midway 
into the ‘60s. Dodd retired to the ath- 
letic director’s chair, and a string of 
successors floundered. Then two totally 
separate factors came into play. On the 
one hand, Tech decided to drop out 
of the Southeastern Conference; the 
feeling was that the other Conference 
schools did not set entrance require- 
ments comparable to Tech’s. And on 
the other hand, major-league profes- 
sional sports flooded Atlanta, and alll 
their seasons—baseball, football, basket- 
ball and hockey—overlapped Tech’s 
football season. No longer the only 
game in town, no longer free from 
competition, Georgia Tech football lost 
its special, sainted status in Atlanta. 


PAULHEMPHILES 
AMERICA fi 


| hadn‘t realized just how far Tech 
had plummeted until recently, when | 
saw in the Atlanta newspapers several 
ads promoting Tech’s upcoming season 
and telling folks how to order tickets. 
“Pepper’—meaning ex-Tech star Pep- 
per Rodgers, a delightful gnome lured 
back from UCLA to be the new head 
coach—"is spicing things up again,” 
read the ads. Meanwhile, the choice 
news columns on the sports pages, once 
taken for granted by Tech, were given 
over to the Braves, the Falcons and the 
other pro teams in Atlanta, while Tech’s 
pre-season story was on the fourth 
page, with the fishing and golf columns. 

| had just read in an interview with 
somebody like Darrell Royal that you 
can always count on the ultimate top ten 
and major bowl teams coming from 
two dozen schools in a given year: 
Alabama, Ohio State, Southern Cal, et 
al. These teams represent the major uni- 
versities in their states, usually, and have 
everything going their way—some based 
in small college towns, some unchal- 
lenged by other entertainments, most 
fiercely supported by state legislatures 
and dedicated alumni—and it set me to 
thinking about the _ less-privileged 
schools, such big-city and/or private 
universities as Southern Methodist and 
Georgia Tech and Pittsburgh and Miami, 
which are bearing the brunt of the 
proliferation of pro sports and its con- 
sequent competition for the sports fan's 
allegiance. 

“Back in the ‘40s and ‘50s, all we had 
to do at Pitt was field a team,” | was 


told when | got on the phone to Beano 
Cook, once sports information director 
for the University of Pittsburgh but now 
on the other side of the fence with the 
Miami Dolphins. “In ‘47, we went 1-8 
or 1-9 and scored 28 points all year, 
but the football program made a profit 


of $75,000. The private schools like SMU 
and Baylor are being hurt the most, be- 
cause they don’t have the subsidization 
to help them compete with the pros. | 
think college football is in its most cru- 
cial stage right now. The energy crisis, 
runaway budgets and the competition 
from pro sports all mean that the only 
way you can make it is to win.” 
Georgia Tech isn‘t in any danger of 
giving up its football program, as some 
fallen powers have done recently, but 
its movers are testy these days. For one 
thing, bailing out of the SEC a decade 
ago now seems like a costly mistake. 
Average attendance for seven home 
games last year was some 52,000, but 
this year should be a downer because 
such natural rivals as Alabama and Ten- 
nessee are locked into an SEC round- 
robin schedule and, for ‘74, are off the 
schedule. Without such opponents, it 
is difficult for the Yellow Jackets to 
compete for attention with a match be- 
tween, say, the Falcons and the L.A. 
Rams. Tech had a lovely opportunity to 
build up its following, both in Atlanta 
and around the country, when it opened 
its 1974 season on national television. 
Unfortunately, Notre Dame, despite the 
well-publicized loss of several players, 
refused to cooperate. The Irish, who 
play out of a college town and are 
backed by fiercely loyal alumni, made 
it a sad night for Georgia Tech, 31-7. 
Tech's assistant athletic director, John 
McKenna, has his own sad story to 
tell. “I just rode by a sign saying 
Atlanta’s population is now 1,650,000,” 
he says. “They come from everywhere. 
They don’t have any allegiance to 
Tech. It’s more natural for them to align 
themselves with the pros. And our alumni 
tend to go off and build skyscrapers in 
San Francisco rather than stay in small 
Southern towns near enough to come 
back for home games.” Tech’s only 
choice, McKenna implies, is to get be- 
hind Pepper Rodgers and field a daz- 
zling winner which can compete with 
the Falcons and the other pro teams in 
town. “| ran into a fellow the other day 
who asked me, remembertng how hard 
it used to be to find:Tech football tick- 
ets, who he had to know and what he 
had to do to buy some for this fall. | 
told him, ‘Write me a check and I'll take 
care of it personally.’ ” The guy prob- 
ably thought he was getting a favor. 


“Sand Skiing in the Sahara. Even if you don’t win the 
downhill race...it’s a beautiful way to get a suntan: 


 peneey b 
BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


“If skiing’s your thing, 

| you don’t have to wait for 

| snow. Inthe Moroccan 
Sahara, you'll have justas 

great atime racing down 

the breathtaking dunes in 

swim trunks or bikinis. 


>) “But there are hazards... 

=" those sand traps you don’t 
see until you're right on top 
of them. Kerplunk! 
| Linda and | plopped right 
| into one. That’s when she 
asked me to take her 
to the next oasis. 


“Later, we toasted our 
adventure with Canadian 

naan Club at the Hotel du Sud 
min in Quarzazate.’ ‘Wherever you go, 

} people with taste agree the bestis C.C. 

| Forthem, it’s the only Canadian. 
Incomparably smooth, mellow and 
light. It’s inaclass by itself. 

‘The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. ©1974. 
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The sextant: 
solid brass with silver inlay. 
Made about1835 by Bates of London 
for trans-Atlantic sailings. 
‘The cigarette: 
a modern blend of4 premium tobaccos 
gathered. from18 continents, 
4 countries and'l0 states. 


Micronite filter. 
Mild, smooth taste. 
America pricey cigarette. 
en 


Kings: 16 my. “tat LO nig. micatdie, 100's.18 ma. te! 
12 mg. Micorine av per vigarerte, FIC Repost Mar 74. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


(hat Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 


